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THE 
QUEENS GOVERNMENT AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


Tue third of next November will be the commencement of a 
new cra in the history of the Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland. What our forefathers did for this country in Oxford 
and Cambridge, is about to be repeated for the advantage of 
the present ¢ ceneration in Dublin. From those ancient seats 
of learning we, the children of their founders, have for three 
centuries been expelled. At Cambridge, indeed, Catholic stu- 

dents have long been admitted, but they have not been per- 
mitted to take’ a degree; and Oxford, under compulsion, is 
about to grant us the same “ favour.” For ourselves, how- 
ever, we most heartily trust that no Catholics will be found 
to avail themselves of the permission thus accorded. It would 
be a most pernicious thing for any young Catholic to receive 
his education at Protestant hands, whether those hands were 
High-Chureh, Low-Church, Latitudinarian, Nonconformist, 
or Infidel. Jéducation can no more be dissevered from re- 
ligion than matter from its properties of form and colour. We 
had better remain as we are, exiles from our natural homes, 
till England ceases to be a kingdom, than barter our faith, 
our honour, our manliness, our self-respect, our character 
among our fellow-countrymen, for the questionable advan- 
tages of such a teaching as Oxford and Cambridge can give, 
and that worldly position which the distinctions of those 
Universities confer on those who share them. 

We therefore trust that, notwithstanding the ‘ opening” 
made for us by acts of the legislature or the English Uni- 
Versities themselves, our gentry and aristocracy ‘will hold 
themselves aloof from the ‘seducing bait, and will prefer the 
advantages of Catholic learning and the honours of a Catholic 
seminary to that fictitious knowle dge and that tarnished repu- 
tation which are all that Oxford and Cambridge could confer 
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on us. We do not say that all the knowledge is fictitious, and 
all the reputation tarnished, which they confer on their Pro- 
teslant sons: far from it. It is for us only that they have 
nothing to give, without the forfeiture on our part of all that 
is most honourable in this life and most precious in the next. 
‘They cannot be purely Catholic seminaries, therefore let them 
be purely Protestant. We ask no admission into their walls, 
no share in their splendid possessions. We are content to 
visit those venerable halls, to tread those antique cloisters, 
to wander amidst those shadowy groves and blooming gardens, 
as strangers, as exiles, as men from whom the present pos- 
sessors turn away with gloomy frowns and looks askance; 
ourselyes content to learn, not envy, not repining, not un- 
charitable bigotry, but an emulation of the great men who, 
centurics before Protestantism was born, reared churches, 
schools, libraries, and colleges, in the service of that faith 
which still is ours, while all else is lost. Emulating, there- 
fore, the wisdom and works of our ancestors, and not envying 
those who have so long enjoyed the fruit of their labours, the 
Irish episcopate, under the direction of the Pope, have laid 
the foundation of another Catholic University, which will com- 
mence active work on the dd of next November. 

To some of our Protestant fellow-countrymen such an un- 
dertaking may seem peculiarly inappropriate and uncalled-for, 
at the very time when the rigour of Anglican exclusion is 
being relaxed at Oxford, and a change taking place in popu- 
lar ideas which must end, sooner or later r, in the abolition of 
all religious tests at the national Universities. ‘They will ex- 
claim with angry amazement at the perversity and waste . 
money involy ed ina proceeding which, as they consider it, 
how perfectly needless, and which can never issue in the crea- 
tion of institutions rivalling the old Universities in learning 
and character. If they do not laugh at the whole affair as a 
piece of what they call Irish brageadocio, to begin in speechi- 
tying and end in smoke, they will in all probability set it down 
as a fresh device of a priesthood which finds its power slipping 
from its hands, for checking the wheels of civilisation and re- 
taining the minds of the laity in slavish subservience to its 
ignorant dictates; or they will treat it as a fresh manifesta- 
tion of a stupid, blinded, anti-national spirit, which will never 
adopt the same conduct as other Englishmen, and must needs 
throw every gift that the nation offers in the face of the 
munificent giver. 

As for the fiery band of zealots who identify Catholicism 
with every thing that is ungodly, immoral, and un-English, 
they are puzzled which to fear and hate the most, our en- 
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trance into Oxford and Cambridge, or the erection of a Ca- 
tholic University by Catholic hands and paid for by Catholic 
money. If these prophets are to be believed, we are onl 
waiting for the abolition of tests to rush in hundreds to Ox- 
ford, to found Popish colleges with splendid revenues, to take 
all the highest honours, gain all the prizes, oust the heads of 
houses from their comfortable posts, and finally by a coup 
d'état to declare Oxford a Popish University, and denounce 
Queen Victoria from the University pulpit as a heretic, a 
usurper, and the lawful subject for the assassin’s dagger. ‘The 
only doubt is whether this consummation is to take place 
during our own lives or those of our children. If any such 
should venture on the perilous experiment of reading a 
Popish journal, we trust that their alarm may be a little 
quieted by our explanation of our reasons why we cannot 
send our youth to Oxford and Cambridge at all; that is, un- 
less they set down our remarks as so much Jesuitical lying, 
which can deceive no sound-hearted Protestant for a single 
moment. At any rate, we should be glad that they should 
learn that for once we and they are in accord. We shall 
accomplish a twofold end, if we can calm the fears of unrea- 
sonable Protestants by the same statements with which we 
endeavour to convince reasonable men that we are neither 
Quixotic, bigoted, nor perverse, in devoting ourselves to the 
establishment of a new University at the present juncture. 

It will be readily granted, then, by all who hold that Ca- 
tholicism is to be tolerated in this kingdom, that it is better 
that Catholics should be an educated rather than an unedu- 
cated race. If the professions of liberal Protestants be not 
the most audacious of mockeries, they are bound to regard 
with gratification every effort we make to raise the standard 
of intellectual culture in our own body. According to their 
own theory, that a progress in enlightenment must issue in 
the progress of Protestantism, they ought te hail the establish- 
ment of a Catholic University for the teaching of every branch 
of secular learning, as a step of the utmost importance towards 
the final extinction of our superstitious creed. And setting 
aside the theological aspect of the subject, it is self-evident 
that the nation, as a whole, must gain by the increased culti- 
vation and acquirements of so large a portion of its popula- 
tion. On the simplest philanthropic and patriotic grounds, 
it is desirable that our nobles, our gentry, our middle-classes, 
and our poor, should be behind no other division of the people 
in all that refines and elevates the mind and character. It 
passes all ordinary limits of folly and inconsistency to attack 
us for being behind the age in knowledge and intelligence, 
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and then to denounce the most effectual efforts we make to 
remedy the deficiencies arising from our past sufferings. If 
men are jealous of our learning, if they are afraid that we 
shall rival or outstrip them in the har: ale race, if they 
desire that ignorance shall be the penalty paid for our Ca- 
tholicism,-—let them speak the truth, and avow their shameful 
wishes. But let us not be first condemned as votaries of ig- 
norance, and then punished for desiring to learn. Treat us on 
one system or on the other. Either take advantage of the 
fact that we are the minority, rob us of our rights as citizens, 
and drive us from our native land; or rise above the silly ter- 
rors of prejudice, and assist rather than annoy us when we 
put forth our energies to assume our fitting positions in the 
social fabric. Rely on it, you, our non-Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, will be gainers as well as ourselves. The par- 
liamentary, the forensic, the literary, the military glory of 
the United Kingdom will be none the less for our partuci- 
pation in all the “advant: ies Which a flourishing University can 
bestow. If you cannot share our reputation as Catholics, you 
can share it as Inglishmen and Irishmen. Rest assured, we 
shall be none the worse citizens or members of private society 
because we know more Latin and Greek, more German and 
Italian, more history and political economy, more mathematics 
and physical science. 

Why, then, it is next asked, cannot we be content to 
gal these advantages from existing seminaries? Why must 
we needs have a Unive ‘sity all to ourselves? Why will we 
not meet the government and the popular feeling half way, 
enter Oxford and Cambridge the moment we can, and in the 
mean time send our sons to the London University and to the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland; or at any rate be satisfied with 
our own colleges i in Kngland and the sister country? We shall 
endeavour to meet the question, as it refers to all these semi- 
naries separately, And first, as to the London University. 

This institution is a university only in name. It is no 
more a place of education than the College of Phy sicians, or 
any board of examiners, is a place of education ; 1t is a corpo- 
ration, with a power of granting certificates of merit. It does 
not teach, it does not form the mind; except so far as it re- 
quires certain books to be read, and examines in certain 
branches of knowledge. Of course, if we choose, we can call 
such an institution a ‘ University,” or any other name we 
please, however ridiculously inappropriate and deceptive. But 
the nature of the institution is not altered by conferring on it 
a title which belongs to something essentially different. And 
by a * University,” the world means, and we mean, something 
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essentially distinct from the London establishments. Tiil re- 
cent times, nobody ever dreamt of separating the idea of a 
University from that ofa place where the minds of young men 
are actually instructed and formed. The degrees conferred by 
Universities are more the accident than the substance of its 
nature; the “degree” is simply the certificate of merit 
granted to the alumni. Were there no degrees, the Univer- 
sity would remain intact in all its vital energy and power. 
But in the London figment, the degree is every thing; there is 
no substance, nothing but an accidental resemblance to those 
institutions which are real Universities. ‘The persons who 
graduate in London are educated in the various colleges afli- 
liated to the degree-giving centre in the metropolis; and none 
of these, as we shall presently show, can answer the purpose 
we have in view in founding a University in Dublin. 

Oxford and Cambridge, again, are real Universities, and 
no doubt their prizes must sooner or later be both of them 
completely open to all classes of Englishmen and Irishmen. 
Say what people will, they are regarded by the nation as 
national property. Whatever they were before the Reforma- 
tion, when Henry VIII. and Ilizabeth protestantised them 
they nationalised them. The non-Catholic possessors of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge have no possible claim to their position, 
except on the ground that those noble endowments and edi- 
fices are the property of the nation, as much as the Bank of 
England, the Treasury, or the Custom-House. The king and 
parliament confided them to the administration of Protestant 
trustees for national purposes, and in no wise abdicated their 
own claims to direct what those purposes should be. With 
the gradual abolition of the exclusive Church-of-Englandism 
of the nation, the national mind has accordingly gradually pre- 
pared itself to adapt the Oxford and Cambridge systems to 
modern ideas. The Establishment being in possession, which 
we know is equivalent to uine-tenths of the weight of law, and 
the Church being pecuniarily bound up with the family inte- 
rests of the aristocracy, both Whig and Tory, the resistance 
of the Universities to the progress of the new system has ne- 
cessarily been obstinate, and until now successful. But that 
successful resistance cannot continue longer. ‘That latitudi- 
narianism in creed which is now spreading through all classes 
of respectable Anglicanism, united with the increasingly secu- 
lar tone of Nonconformity and the spread of democratic prin- 
ciples, makes short work of articles and tests, whenever their 
abolition will answer the purpose of a successful move in the 
game of politics. It is the destiny of Oxford and Cambridge 
to reflect the opinions and system of the House of Commons 
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for the time being ; and the pertinacity with which they may 
struggle for a time against the spirit of the age will serve only 
to involve them in a more radical revolution when the hour of 
their doom is come. 

But under no circumstances can Oxford and Cambridge 
provide a fitting home for the young mind of English aa 
Irish Catholicism. A system of training in which religion 
only enters as an element of discord, or as an excuse for 
attacking the very notion of dogmatic truth altogether, can 
never be otherwise than perilous in the last degree to the 
youthful Catholic. What can be the moral tone, or the reli- 
gious element, which is to be acquired in a place where every 
teacher may have his own creed; where one professor may 
insinuate that the Christian miracles are myths, and another, 
that a belief in sacramental grace was the product of medizval 
belief in magic; where one college may be Socinian, another 
Catholic, another Calvinist, and a fourth Deist ; where youths 
mix together in the hours of relaxation without one of the re- 
straints which are peculiarly necessary when the head is hot 
and the passions vehement, and every second companion whom 
the young Catholic meets may insinuate to him that there is 


no such thing as sin, after all,—the notion of the sinfulness of 


certain actions being an invention of superstition, which no 
philosopher can ever countenance. 

There can be no more fatal error than to imagine that the 
influence of a University without one uniform, distinct, and 
pervading religious creed, can be otherwise than utterly anti- 
Catholic. As for the direct philosophic and historical instrue- 
tion conveyed at such a seminary, it must be a caricature 
and an imposture. Grant what we will as to the intentions of 
professors and tutors, and define with the most rigid abstract 
care the difference between secular and religious teaching— 
between moral discipline and dogmatic ae <n 
the facts of history and the opinions of historians,—in practice 
such distinctions never have existed, and they nev er can exist. 
The Church- of-England University must have an Anglican 
tone; a *no- religion” University must have an infidel tone ; 
a Catholic University must have a Catholic tone. And, inas- 
much as we believe that Christianity is from God, that every 
thing but Catholicism is either a denial or a corruption of 
Christianity, and that our first duty to our children is to make 
and keep them good Christians,—nothing should tempt us to 
expose them to the snares which would beset them in Oxford 
or Cambridge, however ‘‘ liberal” those hot-beds of exclusive- 
ness may hereafter become. 

As to the Queen’s or “Godless” Colleges in Ireland, it is 
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really insulting to our understandings to propose them as sub- 
stitutes for a University, whether for Irish or English Catho- 
lics. It certainly is not a little cool to propose to those who 
inherit the faith of Alfred, of Bede, of Bacon, of Wykeham, 
and of Waynflete, to enrol themselves with ardour on the lists 
of two or three provincial schools, which without the support 
of a parliamentary grant would fall to the ground to-morrow ; 
which have neither religion, nor antiquity, nor reputation, nor 
fixed system, nor practical life, nor learning, nor intellectual 
power, to give them a solitary title to our respect; whose sole 
allurements consist in certain endowments for scholarships and 
fellowships, founded, not for the encouragement of learning, 
but for the purpose of bribing ready or foolish parents to com- 
mit their sons to those nurseries of mediocrity and latitudina- 
rianism. It is not to such schools as these that we are driven 
by the contemplation of what we have lost at Oxford and 
Cambridge by the change of religion; if we seek for a resto- 
ration of our old academical glories, it will be under nobler 
auspices than those of Cork, or Galway, or Belfast. If we 
are not to have a University in reality as well as in name, 
we will be content with our present colleges in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and continue, as before, to struggle uphill 
against difficulties, and to make the most of the advantages 
we have hitherto possessed. 

These colleges, however, are far from supplying that 
special want which calls for the creation of a University. They 
are called ‘* Cojleges,” according to the continental phrase, 
and aceording to the custom which is now becoming more 
common than formerly in this country; but, to use the more 
usual English term, they are nothing more than schools, and 
their whole system and arrangements are fashioned for the 
purposes which are usually understood as contemplated by a 
“school.” In other words, they are designed for boys, and 
not for young men. ‘They are conducted on plans which are 
adapted to the characters and capacities of boys up to the 
ages of from seventeen to nineteen; though accidentally, and 
from want of any English Catholic University, young men oc- 
casionally remain in these colleges till a later period in life, 
however much they may have outgrown the habits and regu- 
lations of the college where they still linger. 

To those who are cognisant of English society and the 
English mind, the bare statement of this fact is a sufficient 


proof that English and Irish Catholics are still deprived of one of 


the most important means of education which the young mind 
requires. Go into the world of literature, politics, or law, and 
ask those who have attained the highest eminence, whether 
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their ultimate success has not mainly depended on the train- 
ing which they went through during the transition period 
from boyhood to manhood. ‘Taking char: acters on an average, 
the years between seventeen and “ three- and-twenty are the 
years during which the man is marred or made. It is like 
that season in the growth of a fruit which intervenes between 
the blossoming and the visible growth to maturity, when the 
blossom, as the technical term runs, ‘‘ sets,” and the fairest 
promise of the flower ends either in rapid death, premature 
decay, or the production of a healthy and perfect fruit. Then 
it is that frosts, and mildew, and blight, do their fatal work, or 
the gales of a single night disappoint the cultivator’s brightest 
expectations. Just such is the time when the boy develops 
into the man; when that awful gift of his Creator, independ- 
ence, begins to assert its privileges; when thought begins to 
assist obs ervation ; when the eye learns a range bey ond the 
circle of the school and the | family ; when a restless desire to 
try the faculties and to employ the acquirements germinates 
vigorously and impels to action; when the occupations of 
actual life are auticipated as realities ; When the dicta of 
authority are freely questioned; when the intellect learns 
its own strength, and the passions awake to turn it astray. 
Then it is that the power for good or evil of the vigorously- 
erowing mind is finally determined ; then it is that a few years 
spent either in idle languor, or aimless pursuits, or dissipating 
amusements, or even in a premature devotion to those duties 
which require the maturity of a full-grown man, almost infal- 
libly stamp the future life with feebleness, or perverseness, 
or indolence, or unhealthy excitability, or irremediable ex- 
haustion. 

For the young mind at that critical period the ‘ Univer- 
sity,” with its te mpered freedom—its conflict of character—its 
voice of public opinion—its traditionary customs—its manly 
exercises (both of intellect and body )—its pervading atmo- 
sphere of learning—its venerable associations, especially when 
added to those charms of architectural, artistic, and natural 
beauty, which especially become it,—exerts precisely that invi- 
corating, tranquillising, and enlightening influence, which is 
needed to form the minds of those who are destined in any 
position to guide and teach their fellow-men. The more rigid 
rule of a school”—its narrower routine—its local ideas—its 
humbler associations—its very memories of seasons which in 
many instances it is well to forget,—conspire either to cause 
the young man to rebel against its discipline, or to retain him 
in the position of a child when, in fact, his nature is already 
emerging into manhood. 
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That our existing seminaries should supply this need is 
obviously impossible; and we have no doubt that if the 
question were put to our Catholic gentry and aristocracy, 
those who have paid any attention to the subject would be 
unanimous in alleging that one of the severest grievances 
we have had to endure is the loss of those places of education 
which are fitted, not for boys, but for young men. There are 
those, indeed, who conceive that the discipline under which the 
young are retained, provided only it is gentle and Christian, 
cannot be too strict, up to the very period of the final entrance 
into active life. From this opinion, if it is meant to include 
young men as well as boys, we venture most emphatically 
to dissent. We conccive that the plunge from the strictness 
and surveillance of a school into the vortex of the actual 
world, especially in the case of persons of rank, property, and 
high social position, is in the last degree perilous, and to 
be avoided. ‘The transition is so violent, that few can endure 
it uninjured. The strong too often run wild; the weak are 
crushed into habitual feebleness; the romantic and imaginative 
stand aghast at the facts of human life, when they first appear 
in all their sad reality. ‘The true wisdom we believe to con- 
sist in that gradual initiation into the hberty, the responsibi- 
lity, and the terrible knowledge of life as it is, which a Univer- 
sity, and a University alone, can bestow. 


There is yet another class of objections raised to the new 
University, founded on a notion that the establishment of such 
an institution without the expressed or understood sanction of 
the government is an inroad on the privileges of parliament 
or of royalty. No objection is made to our founding schools 
and colleges for the education of Catholic ecclesiastics and 
laymen; but there is a something about the idea of a “ Uni- 
versity” which especially marks it off as subject to the peculiar 
prerogative of the Queen and her government. The founda- 
tion of this Dublin University is conceived to be a fresh ‘‘ Papal 
ageression;” a fresh proof of our ‘divided allegiance ;” an 
utterance of our disloyalty to the crown and constitution of 
these realms; and being such, as calling for the interposition 
of the Queen, the Ministry, the House of Commons, or the 
twelve judges, or whatever other authority may be necessary 
to put down so audacious an attempt. 

Where this idea exists—except in the heads of those head- 
long persons whose avowed principle it is to crush ‘* Popery” 
wherever it shows itseli—where this idea, we say, exists In the 
minds of thinking and candid men, it is usually, if not always, 


a) 


connected with some theory or other about the “ degrees 
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which Universities are in the habit of conferring on their 
students. A degree, they conceive, is a title; the Queen 
alone is the *f fountain of honour,” and without her permission 
no one is permitted to assume a title; ¢herefore the conferring 
a degree is an undoubted interference with the royal preroga- 
tive. We are convinced that some such fallacy as this lies at 
the root of the whole idea that Universities, as such, are pecu- 
liarly under the direction of the government. First of all, it 
is supposed that the essential character of a Univ ersity 1s, that 
it is an institution for conferring those degrees; and in the 
second place, a degree is regarded as synonymous with a title, 
such as that of duke, earl, or baronet. Both suppositions are 
equally untrue. In every essential quality a University may 
exist without the granting one single degree; and the mere 
power of con ferring such distinctions, as we have already re- 
marked, mi iV constitute a University zn name, as any thing 
may be called by any name ; but it never will create the thing 
which we, in common with all mankind, mean by a University. 
Nor is the degree, when granted, a title, in any sense at 
all similar to that in which a dukedom or a baronetcy is a title. 
A degree is a certificate of merit. It is the formal declaration 
that the person who receives it has passed through a certain 
course of instruction, and has attained a certain amount of 
proficiency. The very word itself bespeaks its signification ; 
it testifies to the degree of knowledge to which a person has 
advanced. ‘I’o call such a certificate a title, in any such sense 
as a peerage is a title, is a blunder. It confers no difference 
of rank, or new social position, except so far as it is to a 
man’s credit that he has been educated at a distinguished 
seminary, and the authorities of that seminary have been 
satislied with him. Ifthe world thinks highly of that semi- 
nary, of course a man is glad to have it known that he was 
trained under its auspices; and the degree is simply a con- 
ventional mode of stating the fact that he was thus trained. 
To arrogate such a privilege exclusively to the sovereign or 
the } parliame nt, is equivalent to an assumption that no private 
man “ ull set up a school and certify to the merit of his pupils. 
Would any Protestant tolerate such a tyranny in his own case? 
Does not the country swarm with societies which of their own 
free will confer titles of this kind on their members, and which 
their members and the world in general value precisely ac- 
cording to the estimation in which they hold the cultivation 
and discrimination of the ruling powers of those associations ? 
Who are all these ‘fellows,’ as they term themselves, of 
this, that, and the other learned body ; this society, this 
institute, this association? Justly or foolishly, it is supposed 
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that none are admitted to this membership without pos- 
sessing some species of claim to some sort of knowledge or 
skill; and accordingly men attach to their names sundr 

initials, indicating the various societies to which they have 
been admitted. "Ali this is, In its way, a parallel to the 
degree of Bachelor or Master of Arts conferred by a professed 
“University.” But no one in his senses calls this an inter- 
ference with the Queen’s prerogative, or imputes disloyalty 
and a divided allegiance to the eminently respectable person- 
ages who delight - in these additions to their names. Why, 
then, are we alone to be singled out as trespassing on a for- 
bidden domain, when we set up our learned society, and issue 
certificates of ‘advancement to those who think fit to place 
themselves under our teaching ? 

As to the general character of the influence which the 
University of Dublin will exert upon the Catholic youth of 
the United Kingdom, we might fairly have expected that the 
character and principles of the individual whom its founders 
have appointed as its first rector, would have been a sufficient 
guarantee that they had no scheme on hand for setting up a 
hot-bed of revolutionism and political agitation. If the Uni- 
versity was to have served the purpose of inflaming the 
passions of Ireland against Iéngland, why select an English- 
man, bred in England and resident in England, and to him 
commit the task of organising the nascent institution, and of 
giving it that tone which must determine the character of its 
future existence? What could party-spirit, exclusive na- 
tionalism, or political propagandism, have to do with the 
appointment of Dr. Newman? ‘That appointment was the 
most emphatic declaration that can be conceived of the prin- 
ciple that learning has no connection with the personalities of 
passion or prejudice that it knows nothing of Celt or Saxon 
—that it asks from the State no favours, except that it shall 
be protected as every thing else is pr otected in the country, 
and be allowed to go its own way, and to do its own work, 
unmolested. 

As for Dr. Newman’s personal character, and his ideas on 
the world, on society, and on the duties which every individual 
owes to his fellow- -men, they are before us all; and no one can 
read his numerous writings, and not acknowledge that there is 
not a person in the three kingdoms against. whom it would be 
more absurd to bring a charge of destructiv eness, or a fondness 
for agitation and disturbance in any shape whatever. At the 
very outset of Dr. Newman's career, when as yet he was un- 
known to the world, it was his happiness to see with a clear 
eye the great truth that order and harmony are the attributes 
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of all the works of God, and to regard a reverence for con- 
stituted authorities, of whatever kind, so that they be lawful 
and not usurping, as one of the first duties of every man who 
would do his duty as an independent individual. No contro. 
versialist has ever done ampler justice to his adversaries, or 
comprehended and stated their opinions with more perfect 
truth and fairness. No writer has more consistently acted on 
the principle, that men are to be influenced through what is 
good in them, and by appealing to them as they profess them- 
selves to be, and not by personal attacks and imputations, 
which those attacked would hasten to disown. And, so far 
as we may touch upon matters referring to private life, we 
believe it would be impossible to name any person, of what- 
ever station, who has in practice, and in the most difficult 
of circumstances, more consistently acted upon his_ profess 
sions, and personally made every submission which authority 
could possibly require of him, without grudging, without 
ostentation, and without reserve. Obedience to authority, 
spiritual or secular, elevated or humble, has been a doctrine 
which he has uniformly taught, and which he has as uniformly 
practised. ‘That such a man should be ready to convert a 
University into a focus of disloyalty and discontent, is simply 
impossible. ‘The very same principles which first led him to 
aid in establishing the 7racts for the Times, which from time 
to time led him to sacrifice his own plans and wishes to the 
superiors to whom he then paid allegiance, and which finally 
aided in leading him into the Catholic Church, where alone 
those principles are fully carried out, are, in our humble judg- 
ment, the surest guarantee of the peaceable character of that 
wisdom which he brings to his new task, as they were the 
clearest indication of his fitness for it in the judgment of those 
who chose him for the honourable and diflicult post which he 
now fills. 

Not that, under Dr. Newman’s auspices, the new University 
of Dublin may be expected to walk in the steps of the old 
University of Paris, and propagate Gallicanism, in place of a 
pure and thorough devotion to the Holy See. ‘Those who 
hope to sce it become a nursery of Catholic gentlemen, whose 
main object it will be to reduce the power of the Pope to 
the lowest practicable limits, and to control tle action of the 
Catholic Church in these kingdoms by intrigue and worldly 
influence, and who will think it a nobler thing to be an 
Englishman or an Irishman than simply a Catholic, will, we 
are convinced, be grievously disappointed. ‘The spirit which 
has placed Dr. Newman in his rectorship is no more dis- 
posed to sct up imagined rights of any national section of 
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the Church against the living supremacy of Rome, than to 
foster dissensions among Englishmen and Irishmen, or to in- 
culeate a taste for insubordination against lawful authority 
of any kind. It will produce a generation who will neither 
be the tools nor the enemies of the secular power, whether 
that power is Catholic or Protestant. 


We consider, then, that our infant University is entitled 
to every amount of protection and deference which the laws 
of the land and the customs of society insure to every pri- 
vate person and every learned institution in the kingdom. 
It asks for nothing more. It asks no favours, no gifts, no 
honours ; but simply peace. The progress of modern civili- 
sation has brought about an era of general order and tran- 
quillity, in which learning has no need of those mighty 
protectors who in stormier days threw their shields over its 
chief abodes. We require only our rightful share in this, 
one of the best blessings of our age. We say nothing of 
ancient wrongs, and more recent injuries. We beg for none 
of those magnificent possessions which once were ours, and 
which the dominant party in the country tore from our hands. 
The evil has come upon us, and we have no wish for any help 
in recovering from the effects of the blow. We desire to do all 
that is necessary ourselves; to draw upon our own resources, 
to trust to our own energies, and to test the strength of that 
faith which is the only possession of which our enemies have 
not robbed us. We do not call our living fellow-countrymen 
our enemies, unless they voluntarily renew the injustice and 
cruelty of their fathers. We are not only willing, but anx- 
lous, that bygones shall be bygones; that what Protestantism 
is in possession of, it shall enjoy, and make the best use of it 
that itcan. Only, as cther men desire to act upon their own 
principles in the training of their children, let us be free to 
act likewise upon ours. 

How soon our Catholic University may be in a position to 
enter upon any intellectual rivalry with the elder seats of learn- 
ing in this country, it is impossible to foresee. If any man, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, imagines that Dr. Newman is 
a species of Jupiter, out of whose head a new Minerva is about 
to spring full-grown and armed from head to foot, the sooner 
he disabuses himself of the expectation the less sudden will be 
his disappointment. The progress of the young institution 
must be slow. It has obstacles of a very formidable character 
to encounter, and they will yield only by degrees. The 
undertaking is precisely of that species which appeals to the 
enthusiasm of the few, and not of the many; and which makes 
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none of those ad captandum meretricious pretences, which in- 
sure asudden growth of prosperity to schemes which are neither 
meant to endure nor can endure. Its beginnings will be 
humble, quiet, and little known, and will, no doubt, dis- 
appoint friends and delight foes. But this has been the history 
of every great and lasting work which man has ever accom- 
plished. Mushrooms grow to maturity in a night, and in four- 
and-twenty hours decay. How many years, nay, generations, 
was it, before Oxford and Cambridge attained their full 
growth and development? It is six centuries since Magna 
Charla was signed, and ten centuries since Alfred laid the 
foundations of British freedom and British self-government ; 
yet the principles of the British constitution are still 1 imper- 
fectly carried out, and the immense majority of the people 
have no share in making the laws to which they have to 
submit, or in imposing the taxes they have to pay. The 
modesty, therefore, of the beginning ‘of the University of 
Dublin’ will be the best guarantee of the reality and excel- 
lence of the work which it is accomplishing; and perhaps, 
before its founders and first governors are called away from 
this life, they may be permitted to witness a degree of 
vigorous prosperity beyond all they ever ventured to hope 
for. 





In concluding the foregoing remarks, we must not ne- 
elect to call attention to a little. publication which is now ap- 
pearing in immediate connection with the University. Zhe 
Catholic University Gazette is a periodical, at present pub- 
lished every week, which contains announcements of the various 
arrangements which are made from time to time, in the way 
of appointments, regulations for entrance, examinations, and 
other business details. In addition to these notices, every 
number has an article or essay on some point Imm< diately 
connected with the subject of university instruction. These 
papers have no writer’s name attached to them; but no one 
who is familiar with Dr. Newman’s style can hesitate for 
a moment as to their authorship. Among those already pub- 
lished we find the following subjects: “ The prima facie idea 
of a University 3” “ Athens, the fit site for a University 3” 
‘ Athens, considered as a type of a University ;” “‘ Specimens 
of youthful inaccuracy of mind;” “ What a University does, 
and what it does not, consist in 3” «The communication of 


kuowledge, the life of the Mediaeval Universities ;” and other 
such. 
We have no hesitation in recommending these papers,—and 
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to our readers at Oxford and Cambridge as much as to any 
others,—as containing an amount of profound thought, of large- 
ness and clearness of view, of knowledge of man and the 
world, intermingled with tence of brilliancy and wit, which 
promise to place them among Dr. Newman’s most influential 
and original writings. ‘The ‘Gazette costs but one penny a 
number, and can be sent free by post for another penny. Two 
shillings’ worth of postage-stamps sent to “ Mr. Duffy, Wel- 
lington Quay, Dublin,” the publisher of the Gazette, will 
insure its being sent weekly to any part of the kingdom for a 
quarter of a year. And we are convinced that no one who acts 
upon our sugcestion will hesitate to agree with us in thinking 
these essays “the very best pennyworth that ever was bought 
for the money. We give one of them entire, as a proof that 
we are not overstating their attractiveness to every cultivated 
mind. 





The primd-facie idea of a University. 


“If I were asked to describe, as briefly and popularly as I could, 
what a University was, 1 should draw my answer from its ancient 
designation of a Studium Generale, or ‘School of Universal Learn- 
ing.’ ‘This description implies the assemblage of strangers from all 
parts in one spot ;—from all parts; else, how will you find profes- 
sors and students for every department of knowledge? and in one 
spot; else, how can there be any schooling at all? Accordingly, 
in its simple and rudimental form, it is a school of knowledge of 
every kind, consisting of teachers and learners from every quarter. 
Many things are requisite to complete and satisfy the idea embodied 
in this description ; ; but such a University seems to be in its essence 
a place for the communication and circulation of thought, by means 
of personal intercourse, through a wide extent of country. 

“There is nothing far- fetched or unreasonable in the idea thus pre- 
sented to us; and if this be a University, then a University does 
but contemplate a necessity of our nature, and is but one specimen 
ina particular department, out of many which might be adduced in 
others, of a provision for that necessity. Mutual education, ina 
large sense of the word, is one of the great and incessant occupations 
of human society, carried on partly with set purpose, and partly not. 
One generation forms another; and the existing generaticn is ever 
acting and reacting upon itself in the persons of its individual mem- 
bers. Now, in this process, books, I need scarcely say, that is, the 
litera scripta, are one spe cial instrument. It is true; and empha- 
tically so in this age. Considering the prodigious powers of the 
press, and how they are developed at this time in the never-intermit- 
ting issue of periodicals, tracts, pamphlets, works in series, and light 
literature, we must allow there never was a time which promised 
fairer for dispensing with every other means of information and 
instruction. What can we want more, you will say, for the intel- 
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lectual education of the whole man, and for every man, than so 
exuberant and diversified and persevering a promulgation of all kinds 
of knowledge? Why, you will ask, need we go up to knowledge, 
when knowledge comes down to us? The Sibyl wrote her prophe- 
cies upon the leaves of the forest and wasted them; but here such 
careless profusion may be prudently indulged, for it can be afforded 
without loss, in consequence of the almost fabulous fecundity of the 
organ which these latter ages have invented. We have sermons in 
stones, and boo':s in the running brooks ; works larger and more com- 
prehensive than those which have gained ancients an immortality, is- 
sue forth every morning, and are projected onwards to the ends of the 
earth at the rate of hundreds of miles a day. Our seats are strewed, 
our pavements are powdered, with swarms of little tracts: and the 
very bricks ofour city walls preach wisdom, by largely informing us 
where we can at once cheaply purchase it. 

“T allow all this, and much more; such certainly is the popular 
education, and its effects are remarkable. Nevertheless, after all, 
even in this age, when men are really serious about getting what, in 
the language “of trade, is called ‘a ‘good article, when they aim 
at something precise, something re fined, something re: lly luminous, 
something really large, something choice, they go to another market ; 
they av: ail themselve 's, In some shape or other, of the rival method, 
the ancient method, of oral instruction, of present communication 
between man and man, of teachers instead of teaching, of the per- 
sonal influence of a master, and the humble initiation ofa disciple ; 
and, in consequence, of great centres of pilgrimage and throng, which 
such a method of pee necessarily involves. ‘This, I think, 


will be found good in all those cepestenenia or aspects of society 
which }ossess an interest sufficient to bind men together, or to con- 
stitute what is called ‘a world. It holds in the political world, 


and in the high world, and in the religious world ; and it holds sine 
in the literary and scientific world. 

“Tf the actions of men may be taken as any test of their convic- 
tions, then we have reason for saying this, viz. that the province 
and the inestimable benefit of the littera scripta is that of being a 
record of truth, and an authority of appeal, and an instrument “of 
teaching in the hands of a te: acher: but th: it, in order to become 
exact and fully furnished in any subject of teaching which is diversi- 
fied and complicated, we must consult the living man and listen to 
his living voice. lam not bound to investigate the cause of this, 
and any thing I may say will, Iam conscious, be short of its full 
analysis. Perhaps we may suggest, that no books can eet through 
the number of minute questions which it is possible to ask on any 
extended subject, or hit upon the very diffienlties which are respec- 
tively felt by every reader in succession. Or again, that no book 
can convey the spe ‘cial spirit and delicate peculiarities of its subject 
with that rapidity and certainty which attend on the sympathy of 
mind with mind, through the eyes, the look, the accent, and the 
manner, in ensual expressions thrown off at the moment, and the un- 
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studied turns of familiar conversation. But I am already dwelling 
too long on what is but an incidental portion of my main subject. 
Whatever be the cause, the fact is undeniable. The general prin- 
ciples of any study you may learn by books at home ; but the detail, 
the colour, the tone, the air, the life which makes it live in us, you 
must catch all these from those in whom it lives already. You 
must imitate the student in French or German, who is not con- 
tent with his grammar, but goes to Paris or Dresden; you must 
take example from the young artist, who aspires to visit the 
great Masters in Florence and in Rome. ‘Till we have discovered 
some intellectual daguerreotype, which takes off the course of 
thought, and the form, lineaments, and features of truth, as com- 
pletely and minutely as the optical instrument reproduces the sen- 
sible object, we must come to the teachers of wisdom to Jearn 
wisdom ; we must repair to the fountain, and drink there. Portions 
may go from thence to the ends of the earth by means of books ; 
but the fulness is in one place alone. It 1s in such assemblages and 
congregations of intellect that books themselves, the master-pieces 
of human genius, are written, or at least originated. 

“The principle on which [have been insisting is so obvious, 
and instances in point so ready, that I should think it tiresome to 
proceed with the subject, except that one or two illustrations may 
serve to explain my own language about it, which may not have 
been as clear as the subject on which it has been employed. 

“For instance, the polished manners and high-bred behaviour 
which are so difficult of attainment, and so strictly personal when at- 
tained,—which are so much admired in society,—from society are ob- 
tained. All that goes to constitute a gentleman,—the carriage, gait, 
address, gestures, voice; the ease, the self-possession, the courtesy, 
the power of conversing, the success in not offending ;_ the lofty prin- 
ciple, the delicacy of thought, the happiness of expression, the taste 
and propriety, the generosity and forbearance, the candour and con- 
sideration, the openness of hand ;—these qualities, some of them 
come by nature, some of them may be instanced in any rank, some 
of them are a direct precept of Christianity ; but the full assemblage 
of them, bound up in the unity of an individual character, do we ex- 
pect they can be learned from books? are they not necessarily ac- 
quired, where they are to be found, in high society? ‘The very 
nature of the case leads us to say so; you cannot fence without an 
antagonist, nor challenge all comers in disputation before you have 
supported a thesis; and in like manner, it stands to reason, you 
cannot learn to converse till you have the world to converse with ; 
you cannot unlearn your natural bashfulness, or awkwardness, or 
stiffness, or other besetting deformity, till you serve your time in 
some school of manners. Well, and is it not so in matter of fact? 
The metropolis, the court, the great houses of the land, are the cen- 
tres to which at stated times the country comes up, as to shrines ot 
refinement and good taste ; and then in due time the country goes 
back again home, enriched with a portion of those social accomplish- 
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ments, which those very visits serve to call out and heighten in the 
gracious dispensers of them. We are unable to conceive how the 
‘centlemanlike’ can otherwise be maintained; and maintained jp 
this way it Is. 

“ And now asecond instance: and here too I am going to speak 
without personal expe rience of the subject I am introducing. I ad- 
mit I have not been in Parliament, any more than I have figured in 
the beau monde; yet I cannot but think that st itesmanship, as well 
as high breeding, is learned, not by books, but in certain centres of 
education. If it be not presumption to say so, Parliament puts a 
clever man au courant with politics and affairs of state in a way sur- 
prising to himself. A member of the legislature, if tolerably ob- 
servant, begins to see things with new eyes, even though his views 
undergo no change. W ords have a meaning now, and ideas a reality, 
such as they had not before. He hears a vast deal in public speeches 
and private conversation, which is never put into print. The bear- 
ings of measures and events, the action of parties, and the persons of 
friends and enemies, are brought out to the man who is in the midst 
of them with a distinctness which the most diligent perusal of news- 
papers will fail to throw around them. It is access to the fountain- 
heads of political wisdom and experience, it is daily intercourse, of 
one character or another, with the multitude who go up to them, it is 
familiarity with business, it is access to the contributions of fact and 
opinion thrown together by many witnesses from many quarters, 
which does this for him. “Howev er, I need not account for a fact, 
to which it is sufficient to appeal,—that the Houses of Parliament 
and the atmosphere around them are a sort of University of polities, 

“ As regards the world of science, we find a remarkable instance 
of the principle I am illustrating in the periodical meetings for its 
advance which have arisen in the course of the last twenty years, 
such as the British Association. Such gatherings would to many 
persons appear at first sight simply preposterous. Above all sub- 
jects of study, science is convey ed, is propagated by books, or by 
private teaching ; experiments and investigations are conducted in 
silence, discoveries are made in solitude. What have philosophers 
to do with festive celebrities, and panegyrical solemnities with mathe- 
matical and physical truth? Yet on a closer attention to the sub- 
ject, itis found that not even scientific thought can dispense with 
the suggestions, the instruction, the stimulus, the sympathy, the in- 
tercourse with mankind on a large scale, which such meetings secure. 
A fine time of year is chosen, when days are long, skies are bright, 
the earth smiles, and all nature rejoices; a city or town is taken. by 
turns, of ancient name or modern opulence, where buildings are 
spacious and hospitality hearty. The novelty of place and circum- 
stance, the excitement of strange, or the refreshment of well-known 
faces, the majesty of rank or of genius, the amiable charities of men 
pleased both with themselves and with each other; the elevated 
spirits, the circulat don of thought, the curiosity ; the morning sec- 
tions, the outdoor exercise, the well-furnished, well- earned board, 
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the not ungraceful hilarity, the evening circle ; the brilliant lecture, 
the discussions or collisions or guesses of great men one with 
another, the narratives of scientific processes, of hopes, disappoint- 
ments, conflicts and successes, the splendid eulogistic orations,—these, 
and the like constituents of the annual celebration, are considered 
to do something real and substantial for the advance of knowledge 
which can be done inno other way. Of course they can but be oc- 
casional; they answer to the annual act, or commencement, or 
commemoration of a University, not to its ordinary condition ; but 
they are ofa University nature; and | can well believe in their 
utility. ‘They issue in the promotion of a certain living and, as it 
were, bodily communication of knowledge from one to another, of a 
general interchange of ideas, a comparison and adjustment of science 
with science, of an enlargement of mind, intellectual and social, and 
of an ardent love of the particular study which may be chosen by 
each individual, and a noble devotion to its interests. 

“Such meetings, I repeat, are but periodical, and only partially 
represent the idea of a University. ‘The bustle and whirl which are 
their concomitants, are in ill keeping with the order and gravity of 
earnest intellectual education. We desiderate the means of instruc- 
tion without the interruption of our ordinary habits; nor need we 
seek it long, for the natural course of things brings it about, while we 
debate overit. In every great country, the metropolis itself becomes 
a sort of necessary University, whether we will or no. As the chief 
city is the seat of the court, of high society, of politics, and of law, 
so as a matter of course is it the seat of letters also; and at this 
time, for a long term of years, London and Paris are in fact 
and in operation Universities, though in Paris its famous Univer- 
sity is no more, and in London a University scarcely exists except 
in name. ‘The newspapers, magazines, reviews, journals, and 
periodicals of all kinds, the publishing trade, the libraries, 
museums, and academies there found, the learned and scientific 
societies, necessarily invest it with the functions of a University ; 
and that atmosphere of intellect which in a former age hung 
over Oxford or Bologna or Salamanca, has with the change of time 
moved away to the centre of civil government. ‘Thither come 
up youths from all parts of the country, the students of law, medi- 
cine, and the fine arts, and the employés and attachés of literature. 
There they live, as chance determines; and they are satisfied with 
their temporary home, for they find in it all that was promised them 
there. ‘They have not come in vain, as far as their object in coming 
is concerned. ‘They have, moreover, learned the habits, manners, 
and opinions of their place of sojourn, and done their part in main- 
taining the tradition of them. ‘They go away, and are replaced by 
others, to learn, as they have done, a profession well, but other and 
more important matters not at all, or very falsely. We cannot then 
be without virtual Universities;—a metropolis is such; the simple 
question is, whether the education sought and given should be based 
on principle, formed wpon rule, directed to the highest ends, or left 
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to the random succession of masters and schools, one after another, 
with a melancholy waste of thought and an extreme hazard of truth, 

** Religious teaching itself affords us an illustration of our _~ 
ject to a certain point. It does not indeed seat itself merely it 
centres of the world ; this is impossible from the nature of the eng 

** It is intended for the many, not the few ; its subject-matter is 
truth necessary, not truth recondite and rare ; but it concurs in the 
principle of a University so far as this, that its great instrument, or 
rather organ, has ever been that which nature prescribes in all educa- 
tion, the personal presence of a teacher, or, in theological language, 
oral tradition. It is the living voice, the breathing form, the ex- 
pressive countenance, which preaches, which catechises. Truth, a 
subtle, invisible, manifold spirit, is poured into the mind of the 
scholar by his eyes and ears, through his affections, imagination, and 
reason; itis poured into his mind, and is sealed up there In perpe- 
tuity, by propounding and repeating it, by questioning and reques- 
tioning, by correcting and explaining, by progressing, and then re- 
curring to first principles, by all those ways which are implied in 
the word ¢ cate chising.’ In the first ages it was a work of long time; 
months, sometimes years, were dev oted to the arduous task of die 
abusing the mind of the incipient Christian of its pagan errors, and 
of moulding it upon the Christian faith. The Scriptures had been 
provided for those who could avail themselves of them; but St. 
[renzeus does not hesitate to speak of whole races, who had been con- 
verted to Christianity without being able to read them. ‘To be un- 
able to read or write was in those times no evidence of want of 
learning: the hermits of the desert were, in this sense of the word, 
illiterate ; yet the great St. Antony, though he knew not letters, was 
a match in disputation for the learned philosophers who came to try 
him. Didymus again, the great Alexandrian theologian, was blind. 
The ancient discipline, called the Diseiplina Arcani, involved the 
same principle. ‘The more sacred doctrines of Revelation were not 
committed to books, but passed on by successive tradition. The 
doctrines of the Blessed Trinity and the Eucharist appear to have 
been so handed down for some hundred years ; and when at length 
reduced to writing, they have filled many folios, which after all 
have left much unsaid. 

« But I have said more than enough in illustration; I end as I 
began ;—a University is a place of concourse, whither students 
come from every quarter for every kind of knowledge. You can- 
not have the best ofevery kind every where; you must go to some 
great city or emporium for it. There you have all the choicest pro- 
ductions of nature and art all together, which you find each in its 
own place elsewhere. All the riches of the land, and of the world, 
are carried up thither; there are the best markets, and there the 
best workmen. It is the centre of trade, the supreme court of fashion, 
the umpire of rival skill, and the standard of things rare and precious. 
[t is the place for seeing galleries of first-rate pictures, and for hear- 
ing wonderful voices and miraculous performers. It is the place 
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for great preachers, great orators, great nobles, great statesmen. In 
the nature of things, greatness and unity go together ; excellence 
implies a centre. Such, then, for the third or fourth time, is a Uni- 
versity ;—IL hope I do not weary out the reader by repeating it. It 
is the place to which a thousand schools make contributions ; in 
which the intellect may safely range and speculate, sure to find its 
equal in some antagonistic activity, and its judge in the tribunal 
of truth. Itis a place where inquiry is pushed forward, and dis- 
coveries verilied and perfected, and rashness rendered innocuous, 
and error exposed, by the collision of mind with mind, and know- 
ledge with knowledge. It is the place where the professor becomes 
eloquent, and a missionary and preacher of science, displaying it in 
its most complete and most winning form, pouring it forth with the 
zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his own love of it in the breasts 
of his hearers. It is the place where the catechist makes good his 
sround as he goes, treading in the truth day by day into the ready 
memory, and wedging and tightening it into the expanding reason. 
It is a place which attracts to it the affections of the young by its 
fame, wins the judgment of the middle-aged by its beauty, and rivets 
the memory of the old by its associations. — [t 1s a seat of wisdom, 
a light of the world, a minister of the faith, an Alma Mater of the 
rising generation. It is this and a great deal more, and demands a 
somewhat better head and hand than mine to describe it well. 

‘Such is it in its idea and in its purpose ; such in good measure 
has it before now been in fact. Shall it ever be again? Weare 
going forward in the strength of the Cross, under the patronage of 
Mary, in the name of Patrick, to attempt it.” 








Rebtelvs, 
HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. 


1. Hospitals and Sisterhoods. John Murray, 1854. 

2. Caroline de Terville ; ou, Mémoires dune Dame de Charité. 
Par Mme. la Cointesse Eugénie de la Rochére. Paris: 
Julien, Lauicr et Cie., Editeurs. 


In the midst of the stupid insults and injuries with which 
the Church is constantly assailed, her beneficent mission re- 
maiiis ever attested by one note at least to which men of good- 
will cannot remain permanently insensible. Like her Divine 
Lord, she “goes about doing good.” She has her higher, as 
well as her lower office; and while she preaches a kingdom 
Which is not of this world, she also does what this world vainly 
attempts to do, in the way of alleviating the calamities that 
afilict our mortal state. Banished from the thrones of out- 
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ward dominion, she is still to be found in the prisons and the 
hospitals. Her consolation, when no longer allowed to guide 
the soul, is to heal the sick body of those who, in their de- 
lirium, cannot abstain from striking at her who would soothe 
their pains. As children come back in sickness to be tended 
by a mother, whom, in the intoxication of health and strength, 
they had neglected or injured, so nations, after the storm of 
revolution has swept by, return to have their wounds dressed 
by her in maligning whom they once delighted. Of this facet 
revolutionary France has been a conspicuous example. Amid 
the wreck of her old institutions, the noblest of her triumphs 
was, as she deemed in the hour of madness, her victory over 
the Church. But it was in vain that she struggled to escape 
from the charmed circle of grace and Providence. Afflictions, 
sent in merey, have brought her back to the religious institu- 
tions originally accorded in mercy. It has been well said, that 
the Sisters of Charity have been the chief instruments in win- 
ning back France to Christianity. An army of women con- 
quered an army of revolutionists ; and the vocations of helpless 
children proved stronger than the decrees of constituent assem- 
blies. It was possible to dethrone religion; but the painted 
courtesan, who was borne along in a triumphal car as the God- 
dess of Reason, proved unable to act as a substitute. It was 
possible to deny the mysteries of the Faith, but impossible 
to repel sorrow, disease, and care by windy phrases. The 
sighs of prisoners in dungeons, and the groans of sufferers in 
hospitals, were the refutation (where none would listen to argu- 
ment) of declamations announcing the millennium of self-will, 
and the new gospel of empirical scienee. It has been with 
the mind of France as with the hsay. The disease of ignorance 
needed a onre os Yeu as oner diseases; and the mere secular 
treatment of that disease turned out, oii @xperience, to be but 
quackery. Polytechnic schools without religion might do 
many ingenious and surprising things, but they could not lay 
a foundation for social order, prevent the necessity of a new 
revolution every dozen years, or provide an enlightened nation 
with as much discretion as is needed to hinder it from cutting 
its own throat. Edueation, as well as the relief of tempo- 
ral distresses, has accordingly in France been obliged to re- 
nounce its pompous but barren pretensions; and to take an 
humbler place—but one which enables it to do its work— 
among the corporal “ works of mercy.” The last of the two 
books of which we have prefixed the title to this article, con- 
tains a list of religious institutions or associations devoted to 
man’s outward condition, to be found in Paris alone. ‘They 
amount to between seventy and eighty, different in kind; and 
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to a far larger number, if we reckon the various institutions 
classed in several cases under the same general name. The 
perusal of the list would astonish those who know of Paris 
little more than is to be picked up in cafés and theatres. Notre 
Dame, with all that it represents, is as much a fact as the 
Palais Royal, with that world of which it is the centre. In 
that great city, which the powers of good and evil have so 
often chosen as the chief arena of their conflict, there exist 
the extremes of virtue and vice,—each developed to the utter- 
most, as might have been expected, by the pressure of its 
opposite. ‘The superficial or prejudiced traveller sees in Paris 
nothing but the Paradise of the senses and the temple of 
vanity ; those who are initiated into its deeper life might be 
tempted, if they restricted their attention to one aspect of the 
question, to pronounce Paris a city of saints. The J/émoires 
de Caroline de Terville illustrate it not a little in the latter 
point of view; and we regret that our present limits prevent 
us froin doing more than referring the reader to an interesting 
biography, in which the progress of a human soul is traced 
from the trials of a woman of the world, disappointed alike in 
the affections and in external things, to the rest of a holy be- 
ing, living for God and her neighbour. 

The work entitled /Hospitals and Sisterhoods is one of 
great value, both from the amount of information which it 
condenses into a small space, and from the religious and truth- 
ful spirit in which it is written. Such a work, proceeding, as 
it evidently does, from a Protestant, is a satisfactory proof that 
a nobler spirit exists in England than that which for several 
years has inspired the attacks made on our convents; and we 
shall be much surprised if in this instance, as in others, it 
should not turn out that with the ® still small voice,” not the 
tempest and earthquake, the secret of power abides. Aspira- 
tions and experiences such as have inspired the present un- 
pretending volume, and, as we trust, several of the institutions 
recently founded in Protestant communities, are not sent in 
vain, unless human self-will sophisticates what the Divine 
mercy has prompted. The book contains an account of several 
of our religious orders of the active class, together with a list 
of 166 orders, active and contemplative, with which Holy 
Church has been adorned and humanity befriended, from the 
institution of the Order of St. Basil, a.p. 350, to that of the 
Petites Securs des Pauvres, A.D. 1840 (page 143). It contains 
also an account of the various attempts which have been made 
from time to time to raise analogous institutions in Protestant 
countries. The degree of success which has attended such 
attempts will give to none more pleasure than to a Catholic ; 
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and the failures which have attended them cannot fail to 
afford instruction to every Protestant who is willing to learn. 

After an enumeration of the evils and deficiencies to which 
the numerous and nobly-endowed hospitals of Ingland are 
subject, for want of religious ministrations such as cannot be 
expected from paid nurses, the author proceeds to cite pas- 
sages from Dr. Southey and other Protestant writers, recom- 
mending the institution of Protestant Sisterhoods. We have 
next a brief and interesting account of what has been lately 
done, at home and abroad, in the way recommended. In 
1818, a collegiate institute was formed for the education of 
nurses and visitors of the sick and poor, under the auspices of 
the Bishop of London and many benevolent persons, clerical 
and lay. ‘The result is thus recorded; but, of course, there 
has not yet been time enough to do justice to such an under- 
taking: ‘* There has been great comfort afforded to the rich 
by these nurses; but hitherto its original promises are unful- 
filled. For hospitals it has not provided at all, for families 
insufficiently, and for the poor very imperfectly. ‘There is 
abundant work, but too few hands to do it. There are now 
(1855) in the institution seventeen nurses.” We have next 
an account of the institutions founded by that very remarkable 
woman, Miss Sellon ; institutions which have apparently done 
much good, and of which no one of sense will be disposed to 
think less well, because they have been the special objects of 
sectarian animosity. 

In addition to these institutions, a brief mention is made 
of three others,—one at Wantage, another at Clewer, and 
a third in Osnaburg Square, St. Pancras. All these insti- 
tutes are devoted to noble purposes, charitable, educational, 
and reformatory. ‘They grow, of course, as exotics in a Pro- 
testant soil; but we ‘trust that they will, notwithstanding, 
both grow and spread. How many of those who were inmates 
of such institutions have made their submission to Holy 
Church we are not informed; doubtless, however, it is not 
merely as leading the missionaries of charity to her who is as 
much the home of love as the house of faith, that such in- 
stitutions do good. 

We have next an account of the institutes of Deaconesses 
founded in Germany and among the French Protestants. One 
of these was opened in Paris in 1841. Unfortunately, what- 
ever zeal it may have shown in observing the evangelical coun- 
sels, its promoters seem occasionally to have forgotten that 
the commandment against false witness is not of counsel but 
of precept. In one of its reports we find, amid much that is 
better, such sorry stuff as this: ** The Sisterhood differs essen- 
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tially from those that exist in the Romish Church. . . . The 
Sisters do not devote themselves in order to be saved by their 
works, &c. . . . . No vows: only simple temporary en- 
gagements. . . . . No cloister... .. No vain worship. 
...»» No domination over consciences. .... No tyran- 
nising over the will,’ &c. As might have been expected, this 
institution met with difficulties ere long from * the want of 
perseverance in several of the Sisters; the necessity of dis- 
missing them, because what the work required was not found 
in them; and the failure of the prayers and appeals in pro- 
curing more Sisters.” Moreover, the anti-Roman_ protest 
was as ineffectual as such modes of offensive defence com- 
monly prove. In the year 1846 the Pastor Coquerel addressed 
an unflattering correspondence to the Pastor Vermeil, in 
which he informs him that the rules of his order (which he 
also thinks likely to interfere in various ways with his own 
* Protestant Church of St. Marie”) are ‘‘ monastic and Catho- 
lic, instead of Christian and Protestant ;” that the obedience 
required * converts love into servitude ;” that the distinction 
between vows and “an engagement” is “fa quibble ;” that 
the costume of the Sisters is a “ re-establishment of the 
Roman Catholic distinction between a worldly and devout 
life,” &c. 

Far more good seems to have been done in Germany, 
especially in the Deaconess Institution at Kaiserswerth, near 
Diisseldorf, founded by Pastor Fliedner in 1836. A list of 
these institutions is given, which shows that they have made 
progress and gives hope of their further extension. 

The account of the Catholic orders is confined to those 
connected with the care of hospitals, and commences by the 
frank avowal that “it would not be possible to give within 
the compass of these pages the rise, progress, and extent of 
the religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church. Every 
talent committed by God to mankind found in them scope for 
use. Each one is placed in that sphere of labour for which he 
is most fitted.” The first order spoken of is that of the ‘* Hos- 
pitali¢res, who follow the rule of St. Augustine, and were 
appointed to the care of the Hotel Dieu, at Paris.” The 
Dames de St. Augustine, besides the care of the Hotel 
Dieu and Hospital of St. Louis, * have likewise charge of the 
Hépital de la Charité, and the Hépital de la Pitié, thus 
making four in Paris. They each have their Superior, but 
consider themselves one large family; and their united num- 
bers in 1848 were sixty-five professed nuns and twenty-six 
novices.” ‘The account of the hospitals in Burgundy, served 
by the Filles de Marthe, has an especial interest, from the 
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mode in which religious charity is made to reach alike all 
classes of society. 

Not less interesting is the brief sketch of the Order of St, 
Vincent of Paul, traced up from its rude beginnings at Cha- 
tillon, whither the saint had been sent to correct some local 
abuses, and where he converted two young ladies of rank, 
‘who, in consequence, renounced the world, and devoted 
themselves unreservedly to the service of Christ and to His 
poor,”’ to the period when it became a blessing to the whole 
world. The following account of the vicissitudes of this order 
has a special interest at a time when in our country convents 
are assailed with an insane fury by multitudes, who have yet to 
learn that it is in man’s weakness that the strength of God is 
manifested; and that over every nursling of Divine grace 
the tempest passes innocuously. A few beams of sunshine, 
and the yielding plant lifts its head again, and diffuses its 
blessing ; while the seeds which the hurricane has carried over 
the world take root in every crevice. 


“In 1789 the order had 426 houses in France, a great many 
in Poland, and some in Austria and Silesia; and at this time a Su- 
perior was elected, capable of meeting the exigencies of that un- 
happy time; it was the Sister Duleau, who had been in the commu- 
nity since the age of nineteen, and now she had reached the age of 
sixty. She had great strength of mind, as well as presence of mind; 
and more than once these aes were called into action; more 
than once her life was in danger; but her courage and her love for 
the community made her seseive to be the haat to leave it; and 
when she was forced to do so, her heart and soul were with her 
sisters. During persecution she sustained them by her advice ; she 
never ceased to encourage those who were amongst the poor, and 
to entreat that they would not abandon their charge till they were 
compelled to do it. It was owing to her zeal and energy that several 
asylums were saved; and even in the fiercest storms of revolution 
she tried to establish new ones. As soon as tranquillity was re- 
established she procured sisters for the new houses, and came to 
Paris to be on the spot, and ready to communicate with the diflerent 
sisters. 

“We see by this brief account that the work of the Sisters of 
Charity was scarcely interrupted in these troubled times. In 1801 
the Consular Government gave a sort of legal existence to the whole 
order, by a friendly decree of the Minister of the Interior. We can- 
not resist giving the inducements for granting this decree: 

“* The Minister of the Interior, believing that the laws of Oc- 
tober 14, 1790, and August 18, 1792, in suppressing corporations, 
had preserved the power of exercising charity to all charitable insti- 


tutions, and that they were only disorganised by a breach of these 
laws ; 
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“* Believing that the services rendered to the sick can only be 
prope rly administered by those whose vocation it is, and who do it 
in a spirit of love ; 

* * Believing that among all the hospitals of the Republic, those 
are in all ways best atten :ded to which have preserved the noble 
spirit of their predecessors, whose only object was to practise a 
boundless love and charity ; 

g: “* Believing that there no longer exist in this institution any but 
those who are growing old, so that there is a fear of this order, 
which is a glory to the country, becoming extinct, it is decreed: 

* 1. Citizeness Duleau, formerly Superior of the Sisters of Cha- 
rity, is authorised to educate girls for the care of hospitals. 

«9. For this purpose the Orphanage in the Rue du Vieux Co- 
lombier is granted to her. 

«3. She will unite herself to those persons whom she considers 
as likely to ensure the success of the institution, and she will select 
pupils whom she considers suited to the work, 

“4. All the pupils are required to submit to the rules and dis- 
cipline of the house. 

“*5, Government will grant a pension of 300 francs to those 
who are known to be in positive destitution. 

“** 6. The necessary funds for defraying the expenses of the in- 
stitution will come from the general hospital expenditure ; but they 
must not exceed 12,000 francs, 

** ¢ (Signed) Cuarrat.’ 

* The good feeling manifested in this decree is the more sur- 
prising from the fact that it was given in 1801, even before the re- 
vival of religion was authorised. In less than three years the supe- 
rior had collected 200 additional sisters, who were scattered over 
the departments. Soeur Duleau died January 30, 1804, at the age 
of seventy-six, having spent fifty-seven years in serving the poor. 
She was buried in her parish church of St. Sulpice, and above a 
hundred sisters attended the funeral; at the time of her death there 
were two hundred and fifty asylums and hospitals under the care of 
these sisters, and their number was continually increasing. 

“In January 1807 Buonaparte sent two decrees from W arsaw, 
of which the first was to the effect that the house of La Croix, in 
the Rue de Charonne, should be given to the Superior of the Sisters 
of St. Vincent of Paul; that this house should be the head-quarters 
of the order ; that the novices should here pass the time of their pro- 
bation; and such sisters as were superannuated should here pass the 

rest of their days. Happily this decree was not carried into prac- 
tice: the house belonged to the Dominicians ; and it would have been 
the height of injustice to have deprived them of it. 

“In the same year, in a decree signed at Fontainebleau, Buona- 
parte states that, after the account w hich has been given to him of 
the advantages resulting from the Order of the Sisteve of Charity, 
he desires that a chapter should be held at Paris, in the palace, of 
all the heads of the establishments held by the Sisters of Charity 
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that his mother should preside at this chapter, with the Abbé de 
Boulogne as her secretary. 

“The chapter was actually held; and the singularity of the fact 
itself, and of the way in which it is carried on, makes it worthy of 
notice, not only as it affects the Sisters of Charity, but also many 
other orders. 

“The chapter was opened on the 27th of November. The mem- 
bers first met in the chapel, where Mass was celebrated by the 
Bishop of Verceil, the almoner of Madame Letitia. After this they 
were led by her highness’s chamberlain into the great hall, where 
the chapter was to be held. When they were all. ‘seated, Madame 
Letitia, with the help of his Eminence Cardinal Fesche, grand al- 
moner of the empire, announced that the secretary, the Abbé de 
Boulogne, was going to explain the object of the meeting, as well as 
the great advantages all religious associations of charity might de- 
rive from it. Practical questions were proposed, amendments sug- 
gested, with various other details, all of which were then privately 
discussed at either Madame Letitia’s house or the cardinal’s; and 
three general meetings were sufficient to conclude the business of 
the ch: apter, which was closed on the 2d of December by a Thanks- 
civing and ‘Te Deum, pertormed by the members of the order, who 
all returned to their respective establishments highly delighted with 
the whole proceeding. 

* It was, however, after the restoration of the Bourbons, that the 
order was most extensively developed. In March 1815 they took 
possession of their present house in the Rue du Bac, granted to them 
by Buonaparte on the 6th of August. ‘Their chapel was blessed by 
M. Haman, general of the congregation of St. Lazare; and St. Vin- 
cent of Paul’s relics were deposited there. During the July revo- 
lution of 1830 the sisters underwent continued trials and vexations, 
which, however, did not check the growth of their order.” 


The order is now diffused over France, Poland, Gallicia, 
Prussia, Spain, Italy, Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Lithuania, &c. &e. The Sisters amount 
to near 12,000. In 1852, at a retreat given to the Superiors 
of the order by the bishop of Nevers, 900 were present. 
The Order of the Sisters of Charity was introduced into Ame- 
rica by Mrs. Seton, a convert from Protestantism, who died 
in 182!. It is now established there in twenty-four places, 
where it has forty institutions under its charge,— hospitals, 
schools, asylums, and infirmaries. 

The religious and charitable orders, of which an account is 
next given, are thirty-five in number. Every human need is 
ministered to by them ; and to several of them the vovern- 
ment has assigned the charge of the military and naval hospi- 
tals, madhouses, &e. Even emigration, it seems, Is among 
the objects promoted by the ‘* Swurs de Charité de St. Mau- 
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rice.” Many of them have increased immensely of late years. 
The Swurs de la Doctrine Chrétienne are 400 i in number, and 
educate 15,000 children. ‘The Saurs Hospitaliéres de St. 
Joseph have eighty houses; Swurs de Providence d’ erreur, 
160 sisters; Saurs de Strasbourg, in 1807, had 400 sisters ; 
Seurs de Besancon, in 1807, had 155 sisters in the diocese, 

It is to be regretted, that in this valuable work little or no 
mention should be made of the Catholic orders in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Such an omission is not easily under- 
stood, considering, on the one hand the spirit, not only of im- 
partiality, but of ‘sympathy with the great and good, which 
pervades the book, and, on the other "hand, the detaile with 
which the Protestant Sisterhoods, or guasi-Sisterhoods, both 
in Kingland and on the continent, are described. <A single 
order, founded not very many years ago, by a devout but unas- 
sisted w oman, Catharine M‘Auley, and in one of the poorest 
countries in the world—lIreland, has already spread over the 
British empire and America ; and in the number of its houses 
about doubles that of all the Protestant institutions of dea- 
conesses enumerated in page 70, even when added to those 
English Protestant Sisterhoods, in the establishment of which 
a great school in English theology , and a great party in Eng- 
lish society, have put forth their strength. Surely some account 
of this order would have been interesting ; and not less so a 
mention of the other orders who toil in the courts and alleys 
over which the moral malaria broods, and contend with that 
worst form of heathenism, to be found in the chief seats of a 
mere material civilisation. Something more in this way ought 
surely to be done, if the work should pass into a second odi- 
tion. While our religious orders are frequently denounced 
as secret socicties, nothing i is easier than for any well-disposed 
person to gain access to them, for the purpose of seeing 
their actual working. Not long since, a distinguished Pro- 
testant member of ‘parliament, “Mr. Ball, availed himself of 
such an introduction; and the consequence was, that he most 
honourably discharged his duty as a Christian and legislator, 
by stating in the House of Commons that the ordinary an- 
tagonism “to convents is founded on prejudice and ignorance. 
Most people, however, will not take the trouble of thus gain- 
ing information. 

There is one exception with respect to the omission which 
we have regretted. A detailed account has been given of the 
Petites Swurs des Pauvres, one of the most recent of orders. 
Few things are more interesting than to trace the growth of 
such institutions from the first germ to the developed plant ; 
and to do this is comparatively easy when the order is recent. 
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Mechanism is among Protestants all in all, in spiritual things as 
well as secular, where more than individualism is attempted,— 
a principle strikingly contrasted with that which in the Catholic 
Church holds a corresponding place, viz. that of organisation. 
What is mechanical is made; what is organic grows. The 
one is fashioned from without, the other is developed from 
within; the one is dead, the other lives; the one is the 
work of man, the other that of God. ‘The land swarms with 
religious joint-stock companies, provided with all the usual 
mechanism of managing committees, secretaries, &c. &c. A 
single day and a single meeting is sufficient to set the machine 
at work. It is provided with all the external apparatus it can 
need: not a rope, pulley, or wheel is wanting to it; but let a 
single joint of the complex structure get out of order, and the 
whole comes to a standstill. It has no Divine vitality, no 
recuperative power, to correct mischances or adapt old powers 
to new circumstances. ‘ihe machine is perfect; but (sup- 
posing the end sought to be mor al or spiritual) it has one fault, 
viz. that it will not work. Far otherwise is it with those in- 
strumentalities the law of which is organic, not mechanical, 
and the source of which is from above. A single holy thought, 
devout purpose, or sacred sorrow, is dropped like a seed into 
the heart of a lonely recluse—one witheet wealth or influence, 
possibly without ordinary education—like Jeanne Jugan, of 
whom we read “she can neither read nor write; but her know- 
ledge of Scripture is great.” ‘The seed grows on in the dark- 
ness, and perhaps seems to perish; but after a season the 
shoot is above ground, minute, but alive. It assimilates what 
surrounds it, and gains strength. Sympathies that move scarce 
consciously, and an imitative aspiration, like that which prompts 
children to acquire language, compel persons of the most oppo- 
site natural characters to ‘sink their idiosyncrasies and join in 
the one supernatural work. ‘That work is often determined 
by apparent accident. No grand project has been matured; 
nothing that is intended to show an original conception or a 
striking result. The work that lies next at hand—to that the 
new energy turns itself, even when it had intended otherwise, 
with a pliancy equal to its firmness. It is from its work that 
it learns how to work, and from experience that it learns for 
what it is destined. Unexpected difficulties occur; but they 
prove the means of exercising new muscles and developing 
new strength. Obloquy and “reproach come; but they have 
only the effect of checking self-will and pride, and thus in- 
vigorating the enterprise by the touch of its native soil—the 
Will of God. ‘The order spreads throughout the world, and 
enriches many races (at war, perhaps, in all beside) with its 
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common benefits. Thrones are subverted, dynasties pass away, 
languages are lost; but the order remains and extends itself. 
Multitudes hardly observe it; others see but its abuses, and 
wonder that an institute a thousand years old should have its 
cobwebs and its weather-stains. “It should be reformed,” 
men exclaim, ignorant that in that great Church of which it is 
a child, reformation, in the true sense, is not an occasional 
passion, or the convulsion of a crisis, but a chronic work, always 
going on, and provided for from the first through internal pro- 
perties, a part of her own organisation, which needs no aid from 
the violence of man. In the mean time, as century after cen- 
tury fleets away, the founder, who never thought of himself 
but as the meanest of men, rises higher and higher in the 
veneration of a reluctant world; while in the far-spread family 
which he has founded, he is venerated when the founders of 
monarchies are forgotten. It is not so much his memory as 
his presence which abides with his descendants. He inhabits 
each of their houses, which are the palaces and the fortresses of 
that especial dominion given to him “in the kingdom of the 
regeneration.” His deportment, almost his lineaments, have 
become a tradition, and stamp the special character of his 
order; his foot is heard in cloister and corridor, and his smile 
is not wanting to the missionary as he treads the city courts, 
or traverses waste and wild. 

We shall now proceed to give some extracts from the nar- 
rative that illustrates the institution of the Petites Seurs. 


“In connection with the subject of Sisterhoods, one order more 
shall be given, the history of which has been collected from various 
local sources, as a proof of what the poorest and most ignorant 
women can, with the blessing of God, effect. 


“ Fifteen years ago the Abbé Le Pailleur, one of the priests of St. 
Servan, a littke town on the north coast of Brittany, turned his 
thoughts to the relief of the many sick and aged poor he saw around 
him. Funds he had none, with which to establish any asylum for 
such cases; but he trusted that he might awaken in others the same 
desire he had himself to see such a work accomplished. 


“Tt was not long before his wish was gratified. A young woman 
of his parish, Marie Augustine, who was not in the habit of coming 
to him for confession, came one day to consult him respecting her 
long-cherished desire to devote her life to the good of others, and to 
state her difficulty, dependent as she was upon her own needlework 
for subsistence. 

‘“ He encouraged her wish, feeling it was an opening by which 
he might hope to carry out his designs for the relief of his people. 
He put her in communication with another young girl, Marie Thérése, 
an orphan, whose mind was turned to the same objects. He advised 
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them to assist each other in growing in grace, and in the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to continue their present employments ; 
assuring them that God would call them to His special service in 
His own good time. 

‘For two years they continued at their respective work, meet- 
ing every Sunday at church ; and after the public worship was over, 
the y Ww ould gO down to the sea-shore, and, in a rocky cave which 
they discov ered, they used to hold communion with God, and to as- 
sist each other in conquering their respective failings. Here the 
studied together works on religious vocations, especially those bear- 
ing on the spiritual and temporal welfare of the poor. 

“ ‘Towards the end of these two years M. Le Pailleur explained 
his own wishes to them, and told them that the time was now come 
for them to begin their long-cherished desire of devoting themselves 
to God’s suffering poor. Their labours began by undertaking the 

charge of a poor old blind woman, brought to them by M. Le ‘Pail- 
leur, who at the same time enlisted a third person in the work, one 
whose name has since become well known in France : Jeanne Jugan, 
who was at that time forty-eight years ofage. She possessed about 
600 franes, the fruits of ‘her Savings 5 she lived alone, maintaining 
herself by work, and assisting all who were in any distress. It was 
to her cellar that M. Le Pailleur directed the young women to bring 
their charge, and here that they lived. 

‘ All their leisure-hours were devoted in nursing this poor crea- 
ture, and fulfilling towards her all those offices which heavenly love 
can alone inspire. All their savings were spent In procuring com- 
forts for her. 

‘The remaining space in the cellar was soon occupied by an- 
other old woman, of whom they undertook the care. Jeanne earned 
money by spinning, the two young women by needlework. They 
had no care for the future. M. Le Pailleur’s constant admonitions 
to them were to “ cast all their care on Him who ecareth for them ;’ 
to love the Lord their God with all their heart and with all their 
soul, and by love to serve one another. 

A fourth handmaid to the poor joined the work. She was, as 
she thought, on the brink of the grave; and her desire was to conse- 
crate her last days to God. For this purpose she begged to be 
carried into Jeanne’s cellar. Her life was spared, her health re- 
stored; and from that time she dedicated herself to the service of 
the sick and aged, giving to God the life she had offered to Him, and 
which He had. "restored to her. 

‘For ten months they continued in this cellar; at the end of 
which time the result of prayerful consultations was, that they 
should enlarge their powers, so as to assist a greater number of 
poor. <A ground-floor was hired, which had been a tavern, and was 
damp and inconvenient ; but it was large enough to hold twelve beds, 
which were hardly put in before they were filled. The poor con- 
tinued to receive from the administrator of charity the same reliet as 
they had done before; but this was insufiicient to provide food as 
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well as clothing. For a time, such of the inmates as were able to 
walk used to go out daily to beg; but this exposed them to their 
prevailing vice of drinking ; and the sisters, Jealous of the spiritual 
good of those under their care, determined to remove the temptation 
by undertaking this unpleasant task themselves. Jeanne Jugan was 
the first to go out; her age, she considered, sel her the most fitting 
to begin this office. 

“The sisters went, explaining the object of their request. One 
thought eave them courage, love towards God and towards their 
neighbour. Nothing discouraged them. ‘They were thankful for 
what was given; they never coveted what was refused. Their visits 
roused a spirit of charity, but the work advanced slowly. God al- 
lowed trials to fall upon them, to try their faith and prove their 
constaicy. Such a work, by such instruments, was quite new. 
People questioned the possibility of ignorant workwomen gathering 
themselves into a community; and various suggestions were made 
for their joining themselves to some order already existing; or re- 
questing to have an experienced superior to form rules, and guide 
them in the love and peereee of spiritual life. But the Spirit of God 
is not bound; and M. Le Pailleur was persuaded that this was a new 
work, and that new labourers were required for it. Existing orders 
had their appointed work, and more could not be expected from 
them.” 


It has been remarked, that the greatest works in litera- 
ture have been commonly “ occasional works,” while many a 
magnun opus, in devising which, according to the rules of 
art, half a lifetime has been s spent, has failed to find a reader. 
This occasional” character belongs, in fact, to holy Scrip- 
ture itself, viewed from its human side; the various books of 
Which, though divinely inspired, were prompted by some im- 
mediate and oceasional need in the Jewish or Christian Church, 
The same character belongs to works ofa nobler order than 
literature boasts; and the quotation given above is but one 
illustration out of many, by which we might exhibit the appa- 
rently accidental nature of the exertions to which we owe 
religious orders. 

We are e sorry that our space will not allow us to give any 
detailed account of the spiritual fruits which everywhere 

rewarded the exertions of the Sisters; suffice it to say that 
Methe-~ of people, who for many years had neglected their 
religion and defied the preacher, returned to their duties. 
Truly *‘laborare est orare.” 'T he order is rapidly on the ad- 
vance, At present it contains between five and six hundred 
Sisters, and there are thirty-three houses belonging to it. 

The political influence of such institutes is not less striking 
than the religious. One of the chief manufacturers of Rouen 
wrote to M. Le Pailleur to express his gratitude: ‘‘ Formerly,” 
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he said, ‘*my workpeople only occupied themselves with So- 
cialism; but since the arrival of the Little Sisters, they speak 
of nothing but of their zeal and virtue.” . Again: “It 
was not only the workine-classes who expressed such emotions $ 
when M. Le Pailleur thanked one of the manufacturers for his 
noble support to the institution, he took the Abbé’s hand, and 
with tears in his eyes, he answered: ‘The gratitude is on my 
side; before I knew the Sisters, I did not know Christ; they 
have made me see Him, know Him, love Him. I know now 
what peace is. [am aChristian, and I owe it to you.’ ” 

The relations between the religious orders, social stability, 
and that systematic charity, in the absence of which the de- 
structive principles of Communism are pretty sure to assert 
themselves in some form or other, would constitute a worth 
subject for the meditations of a philosophic mind. ‘Those who 
most hate and fear Communism and Socialism, will not, if wise, 
infer that because they involve fatal errors, they may not also 
be connected with truths far too deep and vital to be trampled 
out of memory. ‘The most fatal errors are commonly partial 
truths, or truths misapplied; otherwise they would not have 
sufficient permanence to do mischief. Heresies are always 
based upon truths pe rverted or isolated; and heresiarchs are 
commonly men of great faculties, intellectual and moral, turned 
to destruction through oreat ifichousion and a perverse will. 
It is the same thine in those ethical heresies to which states- 
men attach more importance. Nothing is more certain than 
that in a very ope sense all men are equal, and that all 
cood is, or should be, in common. Such principles, so far 
trom being either visionary or destructive, have been the basis 
of conventual institutions, which have given peace to nation 
and outlasted nations. but in Christian ethics the fosnen<r 
and brotherhood of man rests on the ground of his spiritual, 
not of his secular being. So far from its being true that nalu- 
rally men are equal, nature makes no two men equal in any 
one respect; and according to her code might is right. “ Is 
not one man as good as another 2” the English Socialist de- 
manded of his Irish friend :—*'T'o be sure he is; and better!” 
was the Hibernian reply. The blundering answer contains a 
sufficient refutation of all such theorics of equi ality as are 
founded on natural rights. In religious communities the prin- 
ciple of Communism existed from the first ,—but in union with 
the principles necessary to balance it. In them brotherhood 
was founded on grace, not nature: it meant brotherhood in 
Christ, not in the nature of unregenerate man ; and tlic conse- 
quence was, that its sanction was one of a spiritual not of a 
legal order, and was founded on Divine love, not on “ political 
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justice.” According to its estimate, men are equal because 
every man Is bound to love his neighbour as himself, not be- 
cause the poor man has a right to his rich neighbour’s property. 
Such an ethical system can, however, only he recognised where 
the first commandment of thee law holds its due place of supe- 
riority relatively to the second, and where the love of God reigns 
supreme. Butwhere the love of God exists, the Authority of 
God must be equally recognised ; and the latter, as well as the 
former, must be represented j in the relations of human society. 
Accordingly, as long as European institutions were truly Chris- 
tian, the principle of obedience, as well as that of charity, was 
embodied in all of them; and in those monastic institutions, 
which were in the most eminent sense Christian, unconditional 
obedience was the cement of a system in which brotherhood 
was also acknowledged in the most unlimited sense. Converse 
principles are always needed for mutual support; and as holy 
matrimony is elevated to the dignity of a sacrament only where 
celibacy has also its own especial honours, so the principle of 
Christian brotherhood can only be fully and safely carried out 
where that of Christian obedience is sustained by the same 
Divine sanction. 

Religious communities, then, are the consecration of that 
instinet of which political communism is the desecration, and, 
ultimately, the stultification. They are safety-valves, which 
carry off what would otherwise prove a noxious enthusiasm. 
They are at the same time fountains, in which the most bene- 
ficial influences are collected, that they may be thence re-dis- 
tributed over the face of the land. Destroy them, and the 
instinet they embody must find vent elsewhere ; the necessities 
for which they provide inust seek elsewhere for relief. [t must 
be remembered, that the Communism which lately terrified, 
and still undermines Europe, is but the most naked form of 
that which wears many a Protean disguise. In France, that 
law which necessitates the perpetual subdivision of estates has 
already in some instances produced the worst results of Com- 
munism, rendering the cultivation of the land almost unpro- 
ductive. That law belongs to tie same period which witnessed 
tlie secularisation of monastic property; and if its general 
operation has been mitigated, that relief has been in propor- 
tion to the degree in which conventual institutions have re- 
vived in France. In England, the poor-law was a legal re- 
action produced by the suppression of the monasteries. ‘The 
poor who had found support at their gates still needed a main- 
tenance, notwithstanding the enormous numbers of them who, 
in the reign of Henry V ILI., were hanged for the robberies 
and vagabond life to which his sacrilege had reduced them. 
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A retributive and yet merciful Providence gave them support 
at the expense of that class chie fly which had fattened on C hurch 
lands. We all know how the far-famed statute of Elizabeth 
has worked. ‘The guardians of the poor have again and again 
proved more reckless fosterers of pauperism than the monks 
were ever accused of being; and at one time the evil had ad- 
vanced to such a height, that land relapsed into waste, and 
society threatened to break down beneath a complication of 
disorders, among which, compared with moral diseases pro- 
ceeding from the s same source, even the canker of pauperism 
was tolerable. The law has been guarded by more stringent 
provisions, as necessary as they are unpopular; but all such 
remedies are but quackery. For moral claims, and a moral 
organisation, substitute legal rights and a legal machinery, by 
which the rich are compelled to support the poor; and "how. 
ever you may erect parchment barriers for the preservation of 
property, you have also introduced a principle unbending as 
iron, Which, whenever driven home, must amount practically to 
Communism. It is not long since, in Ireland, a poor-law, 
the guards and limitations of “which soon gave way before the 
pressure of famine, produced on a large scale the confiscation 
of property, while it effected little for the preservation of life. 
If England enjoys a partial exemption at the present moment 
from a pauperism which for many a year has been the chief 
scandal of her economists and the chief terror of her states- 
men, she owes it to causes which are but temporary ; for 
neither gold discoveries nor emigration can go on for ever. 
Yet assuredly she could not get rid of her danger by getting 
rid of her poor-law. It is an evil necessitated by an evil; 
and its sudden removal would be followed by the outbreak of 
a Communism which it at once encourages and keeps at arm’s 
length. 

“Charity , it has been said, is ** twice-blessed.” Where it is 
not blessed to the bestower, neither is it blessed to the re- 
cipient. Compulsory charity is not real charity, because it 
lacks a divine motive ; and it elicits accordingly a proportion- 
ately small amount of eratitude. ‘True charity, if adminis- 
tered with discretion, so far from demoralising, frequently 
stimulates the recipient to industry ; while in many other ways 
it ennobles his moral nature. Legal charity, on the other 
hand, tends to produce a greater pressure than it relieves ; 
because what it gives undermines exertion, and the mode in 
which it gives the embittered alms destroys self-respect. 

coW hy not then,” it is often asked, ‘‘ leave charity to indi- 
vidual exertion?” The answer is, that for so great a work 
you require not only exalted motive, but also the marvellous 
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strength which proceeds from co-operation. An army does 
not differ from a mob more than the moral energy of an or- 
ganised body differs from that of mere individuals. None of 
the great offices of society could be carried on without co- 
operation. We conduct our secular aflairs, from the manage- 
ment of a railroad to the government of an empire, by means 
of co-operative bodies brought together by secular motives, 
and organised according to a secular law. In moral and spiri- 
tual things we require not similar, but corresponding and 
analogous methods of co-operation, through which the energies 
and attainments of each may be multiplied into those of the 
mass, without derogating from the separate responsibility. 
‘There are many other considerations relating to this subject, 
at which we can but glance. Where charity is left to mere in- 
dividual effort, a large number will wholly evade its duties ; 
while on those who are willing to bear it, the burden will often 
be thrown with an undue weight. On the other hand, if it 
consists in the distribution of a poor-rate, guardians, who ne- 
cessarily draw upon the property of others far more largely than 
on their own, are tempted to a prodigality very far removed 
from real beneficence; while an undue external pressure is 
provoked by the existence of a fund apparently inexhaustible. 
In monasteries, on the other hand, the common proprictor- 
ship and the individual interest are so blended, as to produce 
the maximum of generosity with the minimum of waste; 
there is also an analogous blending of security with insecurity 
in monastic property which contributes to the right use of it. 
Like other religious institutions, convents commonly possess, 
if in their normal state, a security which raises them above the 
temptations of dependence. On the other hand, as corporate 
bodies, their property bears the character of a trust more ob- 
viously, if not more really, than does the property of private 
individuals ; and as such its security depends, not only on law, 
but also on public opinion, and consequently on the right use 
of it. Thescandals which have sometimes proved fatal to con- 
ventual property, are occasional and trivial compared with the 
riot and debauchery in which a large proportion of private 
property is habitually squandered; nor is it possible for a 
convent to expect permanence, except through an administra- 
tion of its worldly goods at once conscientious and wise. With 
such aids it may distribute the wealth of thousands, and connect 
the charitable efforts of successive generations: without them 
it cannot long keep its own. Once more; so far as the na- 
tional or public part of charity is administered through con- 
vents, there will be a saving of that large fund commonly 
squandered on administrative functionaries, who only work fo: 
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hire. ‘The inmates of convents have no families to maintain, 
and are themselves, if worthy of their vocation, worthy also of 
their support,—as men devoted to other sacred offices, irre- 
spective of the distribution of charity. 

He would be a bold man who should prophesy that, at 
any time, however remote, poor-houses in England or Ireland 
Will become transformed into convents. At the same time, 
there would doubtless have been once quite as much to 
astonish men in the prophecy that monasteries, which for 
centuries had been temples of God, and cities of refuge for 
the poor, should be alienated at once from religion and the 
people, and changed into the abodes of private w ealth. With- 
out intruding upon the formidable ground of prophecy, we 
may venture to say thus much, —that the argumentum ad 
hominem will be presented in a Lot uninteresting form to that 
portion of the national mind which rejects as speculative 
whatever does not refer to material interests, from the moment 
that it can be shown that religious institutions can do, effec- 
tually and eheaply, what the clumsy and lifeless machinery 
of the State does at an enormous cost and peril, and with a 
very questionable preponderance of gain over loss. Whenever 
the founder of a new order, or the reformer of an old one, is 
able to say not only, charity is a religious work, and we are spe- 

cially qualified, as Teligious, to lead the charity of the country; 
we have a special vocation and a supernatural aim ; we unite the 
strongest motives for individual exertion with the highest 
development of the co-operative system; we are free from the 
iinpediments of other men; what we give establishes no legal 
or political right; yet it recognises a moral claim, and pro- 
vides for a human want,—whenever a Christian philosopher 
is able, not only thus to ‘sade the statesmen of his country, 
but, also, to prove that 1000/. a year wisely spent in well- 
organised charity goes twice as far as 20002. a year spent with 
a blundering alternation. of prodigality and cruelty, he will 
make an appeal to which many will listen, on whom logic and 
theology are thrown away. That convents as well as poor- 
law establishments have ‘often distributed alms without due 
discrimination and discretion, is not to be denied; and very 
possibly the dangers resulting from such errors may be more 
formidable in the present state of society than at an earlier 
period. It is, however, as we have remarked, the characteristic 
of organic bodies, that they contain within themselves a prin- 
ciple of endless ad: aptation. ‘The Church, herself an organic 
bedy, is the fruitful mother of all such organisations as the 
moral needs of man require; nor is there any reason to doubt 
that she can help the pauper of modern times as easily as the 
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captives, the lepers, and the labourers in mines, for whom her 
mediszeval orders laboured. ‘The recent institution of the 
Petites Seurs derives a peculiar interest from the mode in 
which it approaches that special trial of modern society, 
pauperism; and it may, with the Divine blessing, advance from 
its present humble beginnings to enterprises which, alike on 
the ground of theology and of sound political economy, are 
beyond the efforts of the most beneficent governments. ‘That 
power which manifests itself, in a sense not contemplated by 
the Pagan philosopher, nusquam majus quam in minimis, and 
which teaches one of the smallest of insects to build the coral 
reef, that resists the shock of angry seas and lays the founda- 
tions of continents, may even now be training labourers who 
toil in darkness and tumult, but whose completed work will 
be the protection of ancient states and the bulwark of civilisa- 
tion. ‘Lhe nations of antiquity were in some measure pro- 
tected from the evils of pauperism by constant wars, and still 
more by the institution of slavery: When these sufficed not 
to mect the pressure, it was found necessary to divert what 
could no longer be averted; and the balance was redressed by 
means of those barbaric irruptions, and national migrations, 
under which the civilisation of weaker but more refined com- 
munities lay submerged for centuries. We are not likely to 
return to the ancient methods of dealing with the difficulty, 
and we have not succeeded in discovering a new one; though 
philosophers of the modern intelligence have propounded 
very remarkable theories on the subject, some of them “ for- 
bidding to marry” on a scale that no ascetic writers have ever 
been reproached with attempting, and others not shrinking 
from remedies which, in their scholastic form, are called 
‘‘ painless extinction,” and which, when reduced to practice 
in the too-celebrated ‘ burial-clubs,” are illustrated by the 
less cupheuistic title of ‘‘ Godfrey’s Cordial.” Surely it is 
time for thoughtful persons ‘ of all creeds” and of none, to 
inquire dispassionately and in earnest whether some help 
may not be found for the woes which can neither be cured by 
workhouses, clubs, establishments of ‘€ Christian Communism,” 
or any other reversed and inverted form of conventualism, 
in institutions coeval and co-extensive with Christian society— 
institutions which rose as soon as persecution ceased to render 
the whole Christian life a life of mortification; which were 
the chief means of propagating Christianity in remote lands ; 
under the shade of which the learning as well as the politicai 
franchises of Europe grew up; which have never been trampled 
down but to rise again; and which have at all times devoted 
themselves to charitable works, though they have refused to 
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separate human from Divine charity, or either from the true 
knowledge and constant adoration of ‘God. 

Those institutions advance among us once more, with their 
twofold dowry of Divine graces and of the scorn of world] 


men. ‘The name of nun cannot be expiated by a life of 


labour, vigil, and love; and the veil which hangs between the 
world and the heart which has renounced it for ever, is thick 
enough to hide from that world what would, to eyes that 
can see, have been the image of virtue itself, reflected from a 
supernal antitype of glorified endurance. In the mean time 
they advance; and advance as a sign to be spoken against, 
and that the thoughts of many hearts may be known. With 
an influence silent as light and refreshing as dew, they have 
to teach most gentle lessons to men of eood-will;—to souls 
conformed and configured with truth, and to breasts in which 
the words of peace find, without demonstration, a natural 
echo. ‘They have severer lessons for men who, though con- 
scious of prejudice and unashamed, are yet false cnough to 
arrogate to themselves the title of ‘Truth- lovers ;—men whom 
proud intelligence has made blind, and false strength has 
made weak. Besides such lessons, they will bring us other 
blessings, on some of which we have touched, —though from 
discussing the greater number our limits have precluded us. 
If rejected from the threshold of the nation, and compelled 
to shake the dust from their feet, there remains, beside the 
spiritual loss, that Nemesis of Communism and anarchy which 
cannot but visit a nation that will not learn, and that repeats 
in the nineteenth century, and after fifty years of babble 
respecting religious liberty, the sacrilege and the spoliation 
which in the sixteenth century dishonoured God and de- 
frauded the poor. If accepted, they will not only prove the 
noblest forms of organised charity, and the ereatest Incentive 
to individual exertion beside, but they will also elevate the 
whole character of benev olence, i in a nation eminent both for 
that and every other good gift that belongs to the natural 
order. Natural benevolence is more ready to feel for than with 
the sufferer. Working commonly through some mechanical 
agency, it takes mechanical and material views of things: it 
sweeps away distress from before its face, as it buries its dead 


* out of its sight;” and the man who is to be relieved if 


he will keep his distance, is counted, if near, an eye-sore, a 
scandal, and a nuisance. At least, it does not imitate Him 
who * laid His hands” on those whom He healed, and who 
declined not the access either of sinner or sufferer. Christian 
charity not only bears with, but venerates, the poor man whom 
it relieves. It takes no offence at rags. Falschood, and 
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every other offence which is especially the temptation of the 
destitute, it neither resents as a personal affront, nor rages 
about as an offence against taste, honour, and society; but it 
regards as a sin against God, and it measures impartially as 
such in the scale of crime, according to the Divine standard 
of right and wrong. It is prompt to observe the virtues which 
also belong especially, not only to the poor, but to the poorest 
of the poor. In short, it sees Christ in His suffering members ; 
and to relieve Him in thei is an act of devotion as well as 
of beneficence. Christian charity is a sacrament—one of those 
which belong to a life, the whole of which has been rendered 
sacramental through the Incarnation,—and many, even of 
those who have not renounced it, partake of it without “ dis- 
cerning’ the mystery. Against such errors, common, though 
far from universal in Protestant lands, the charity of the con- 
vents is a perpetual and effectual protest. 








DE CASTRO'S RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN SPAIN. 


Religious Intolerance in Spain. ‘Translated from the Spanish 
of Senor Don Adolpho de Castro by Thomas Parker. 


London: W. and F. G. Cash. 18593. 


A uisTorRY of religious intolerance,” and ‘in Spain,”—a 
country in which it is notorious that such intolerance has been 
carried to a great, if not the greatest extent,—how interesting 
might such a subject be made by one having the will and the 
ability to do it justice! But the title goes on to add, * or an 
examination of some of the causes which led to that nation’s 
decline ;” and though this also is another scarcely less interest- 
ing subject, yet it is one which, when thus forcibly coupled 
with the other, instead of heightening our expectations of the 
value of the book, caused them to fall considerably below zero. 
It betrayed to us that the author’s real subject was neither 
historical nor political, and that he had written not so much 
upon a subject, as with an object,— namely, to write down 
Catholicity, 

Under these circumstances, we were disposed to lay the 
volume aside as a mere harangue addressed to partisans, not 
meant for our notice, and not worthy of it. Indeed, we cer- 
tainly should have done so had the author's name been altoge- 
ther new to us; but we remember to have seen another book 
Written by a De Castro, of which the writer had much reason 
to be ashamed, and we felt a strong suspicion that the author 
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was no other than this same Don Adolpho. De Castro, though 
a good, is not an uncommon Spanish name. There was a De 
Castro ‘who befriended the Franciscan missionaries in Morocco 
in the thirteenth century; a De Castro who wrote the life of 
a viceroy; a Christopher of that name who was a theologian 
of some repute, and a fellow-townsman of the great Suarez; 
and a William who was a distinguished dramatist. ‘There was 
also an Alphonso de Castro, a Franciscan monk, and confessor 
to Charles V., who wrote (curiously enough) upon this very 
subject of “religious intolerance,” only taking a somewhat 
different view from our Senor don Adolpho, since he entitled 
his book ** De justa hereticorum punitione.” Our suspicion, 
however, as to the author of the book before us proved correct. 
This Don Adolpho was the identical Don who published a 
work at Cadiz in the year 151%, to which he gave the title of 
“The History of the Jews in Spain, from the time of their 
settlement in that country till the commencement of the pre- 
sent century ; writle n and illustrated with divers extremely 
scarce documents,” of which an English translation appeared in 
1851,—not, however, by the Mr. Parker who translates this 
work on ‘* Intolerance,” but by a Rev. Edward D. G. M. 
Nirwan, M..A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; and he, 
having a conscientious sense of the responsibility he ieurred 
by helping it to an English circulation, and discovering that 
one of the “divers extremely scarce documents” so much boasted 
of was a barefaced forgery, warned his readers that this was 
the case. The following is the passage in which he did so, 
taken from p. vi. of his preface: 


“In the Appendix is given a letter purporting to have been 
written to Philip HI. by Arias Mortasio, entitled ‘ Instruction for 
Princes,’ and which, as the reader will see by note 4 to page 262, 1s 
a forged one: although this will not affect the credit of the history 
(inasmuch as no fact mentioned in it rests on the authority of the 
‘Instruction,’ which was published for the purpose of confirming 
the author’s opinions about the Jesuits), it is much to be regretted 
that he should have printed it. Were I to consult my own inclina- 
tion, I should suppress it; but it strikes me, that were I to do so, 
I should be disingenuous ; and were I to publish it without stating 
it to be a torgery, I should be still more disingenuous.” 


We accept Mr. Kirwan’s fact with all thankfulness, but 
not his logic. Don Adolpho’s utterance of this forgery cannot 
be considered otherwise than as most damaging to his general 
credit as an historian; and it is impossible to limit its injurious 
effect upon his character to the statements he m: ay have founded 
upon the forged document. Should any one conceive we are 
unjust in saying this, let him ask Mr. Parker, whose skill as 
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fugleman to the Spaniard is of the highest order, to preface 
the next translation he may make of any of his wor ks with the 
extract just given, and remark how he receives the proposal. 
We shall be contented to abide by the result as to whether our 
prejudice against the author be not sufliciently accounted for, 
and its justice proved. 

But how comes it that, after such a disgraceful faux pas on 
the part of Don Adolpho, we find him coming again at so short 
an interval before the (as commonly supposed) truth-loving 
English public, not as a writer of fiction —for which, indeed, 
we could fancy him highly qualified—but in the same charac- 
ter as before,—as an historian? He speaks of himself as en- 
couraged to ‘do so by ‘two English gentlemen,” and by the 
good reception accorded to Mr. Parker’s “ elegant” translation 
of his Spanish Protestants. He says nothing about the f/is- 
tory ef the Spanish Jews, though a "publication subsequent to 
that on Spanish Protestants, But it is natural as well as wise 
for a man to say nothing on a subject upon which he has no- 
thing to say, or upon which “the least said” is “ soonest 
mended.” We think, however, that the two English gen- 
tlemen” and Mr. Parker are as much concerned to give an 
answer to our question as Don Castro himself; for it is evi- 
dent that he writes not for the Spanish, but the English mar- 
ket, and if not actually employed by Englishmen, as is highly 
probable, at any rate receives “ suggestions” from them. In- 
deed, since the translation of one of his works appeared in 
England (Mr. Parker tells us) fifteen days before the original 
appeared in Spain, there is good reason for regarding them as 
the principals, and him as merely the agent in “this business. 

What, then, induces Englishmen to be the getters-up of 
works ef Spanish literature, that they may be then translated 
into the language of this country and circulated here? If they 
consider that there is any thing in the past history of Spain 
unknown to their fellow-countrymen, yet worth knowing, we 
should expect them to make translations from some of the 
existing histories most in repute among the Spaniards, or to 
send < competent and trustworthy persons, with government 
introductions, to examine the ancient records of that realm ; 
but . employment of the author of the history of the Spa- 
nish Jews wears, to our mind, a very disagreeable and sus- 
picious aspect. 

What was their object? As they do not tel] us, we must 
try and discover it for ourselves. ‘There is a passage in Mr. 
Parker's preface which, if we are not mistaken, betrays the 
secret. It informs us that the appearance of the translation of 
the Spanish Protestants and “ the religious intolerance’ syn- 
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chronised with two highly important periods of the anti-Catho- 
lic agitation in this country. “Senor de Castro,” observes 
Mr. Parker, ¢ ‘is remarkably favoured by circumstances. ‘Then 
came ‘the P apal ageression’ to give an interest to his Spanish 
Protestants, and to aid in its circulation; and for similar re- 
sults to his //istory of Religious Intolerance in Spain he will 
doubtless be now indebted to Leopold the Grand Duke of 
‘Tuscany and the Madiai.” It is a matter of congratulation 
between the friends and the * religious world” for which they 
write that the books should have arrived just at these times; 
and yet, by so doing, they must have served to increase reli- 
cious antipathies, and to add fresh fuel to that unhallowed fire 
Which was stirring up such terrible discord between the Pro- 
testant and Catholic portions of this great empire. ‘They were, 
so to say, an importation of Spanish fly, considered by the 
party to whom they were consigned as most opportunely re- 
ceived, because it came to increase the irritation of his patients 
just at the moment when they were most irritable. Surely we 
cannot be far wrong in presuming that the purpose intended 
Was not very d lifferent from that which they so rejoiced to see 
answered; but, indeed, we are not surprised that there should 
be a demand just now for literature of this kind in this coun- 
try. It has, indeed, an unmistakable place and meaning 
amongst Englis h Protestants at the present time. It comes to 
help in supplying one of the most afflicting losses that a reli- 
gious party has probably ever sustained—an irreparable loss— 
one for which all the De Castros that ever were born, squired 
by all the Mr. Parkers in England, as their most faithful 
Sancho Panzas, can never supply a really adequate substitute, 
—no other than the loss of their history. The dilemma of 
the poor man who lost his shadow is the only one upon record 
that at all equals that of the Protestant party in this country 
when Dr. Maitland took away their wend They offered no 
resistance,— poor people, how could they ?—struck dumb with 
astonishment, as they were, to see him go round to each, dressed 
in his ample bands and his Geneva gown, and take out of their 
hands that Fox’s Book of Martyrs, for five, ten, or even twenty 
copies of the new edition of which they had many of them 
been just subscribing. They could hardly believe their eyes 
when they saw him cast it aside as worthless trash, or their 
ears when they heard him assert that he had proved it to be 
such. It was impossible to deny that he had; but then the 
question of the truth of the book had never before occurred 
to them. Their regard for it, and anxiety to have it repro- 
duced, was erounded not upon its qualities as a book, but as 
a weapon. In their confidence that it was “ true as steel,” 
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they had never asked themselves whether it was not “ false as 
hell.” ‘To treat it as a book in Dr. Maitland’s matter-of-fact 
manner was to disenchant it, and make it fall from the mailed 
hand that had only grasped it under the supposition that it was 
a brand. 

Nor was their cruel reverse of fortune destined to end here. 
Dr. Maitland had something more to do; he had set himself 
a very definite work, and he quite understood what it was, 
though whether he understood or much cared what would come 
of it may perhaps be doubted. Tox’s Book of Martyrs did 
not comprise the whole of English Protestant history, and he 
came to take away the whole, and not a part merely. And so 
it was that external circumstances enabled him ere long to 
complete what he had begun. The position of an Evangelical 
clergyman in a country town had greatly helped him to achieve 
the discomfiture of the marty rologist, by the unaccountably 
strange appearance it gave him of seeming to issue out to the 
battle with his sling and his stone from the army of the Phil- 
listines, and not from that of Israel. But the further prosecu- 
tion of his work required other means, and these were soon 
placed at his disposal,—the surprising and bizarre character 
of the scene continuing still to be admirably preserved. The 
High Church Primate of the English Protestant hierarchy,— 
Sidney Smith’s ‘ attenuated prelate,’ "—had smiled benignly 
on the exploit of the Evangelical, and now rewarded it by 
making him his librarian,—thus placing him in a position that 
enabled him to follow up that exploit by another, in which it 
was as odd to find a Protestant bishop aiding and abetting as 
it had before been to see a low Churchman finding fault with 
want of veracity ina Puritan. Lambeth afforded its librarian 
an unlimited access at all times to the yet remaining records 
of the Protestant Reformation, and this was just what the 
work he proposed required. It was only as being the possessor 
of these peculiar advantages in consulting these records that 
he could effectually, because unansw erably, dissipate our long- 
indulged misconceptions as to the chief characters of those 
times. But we need not go on to remind our readers how he 
used those advantages. They cannot have forgotten with what 
pleasure and wonder they followed him, as he ‘passed from one 
worthy of the Protestant’s admiration or abhorrence to another, 
touched them with Ithuriel’s spear, and bade them assume their 
proper shape and colour. ‘The accumulated falsehood fled at 
the touch, and the heroes of the Protestant party turned out 
to be monsters of vulgarity and mingled profaneness and 
hypocrisy, while Bonner became a pattern of easy good nature, 
and Gardiner was proved to have been any thing but cruel. 
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The curtain fell,—seldom has it fallen on a stranger scene 
—and English Protestants, no longer agape, and aghast, but 


again alive to things as they are, found themselves bereft of 


their history. Not but that a history of their golden age stil] 
remained, and one more full, more self-consistent and truth. 
like than ever; but it was not éAeirs. ‘The real history of those 
times had dawned upon men’s minds; and as it did so, theirs 
had of necessity paled into fiction. Under these circumstances, 
what has been done? <A certain section of Protestant writers 
—men of laborious research and of honest truthfulness—nhave 
abandoned that whole line of argument altogether; they have 
preferred historical truth to the cratifieation of a senseless 
bigotry, and even where their prejudices against the Catholic 
faith have remained in almost undiminished foree, yet their 
arguments against it have proceeded from new premises, and 
on a totally new basis. ‘This, however, has not been done 
generally ; those who represent the Protestantism of the masses 
in this country—the defenders of the great Protestant tradi- 
tion—could not venture to do it; they feel that they cannot 
afford it, that virtually it would be siving up the whole struggle; 
they are living witnesses of the truth of those assertions of Dr. 
Newman, that true testimony is unequal to the Protestant 
view of the Catholic Church, and that table alone can supply 
a basis of suflicient breadth. When, therefore, Dr. Maitland 
pulled a stone, as it were, out of the building, just because he 
saw it was a bad one, forgetting, or not caring,-—we really 
cannot say which,—that 1t was a corner-stone of the whole, 

these Protestants of whom we speak exhibited no archite ctural 
skill in changing their plan, and by the power of adaptation 
making a gain out of their loss, but simply set thems< ives to 
prop up what they saw so likely to fall by inserting another 

stone as like as possible to that of which they had been deprive ed. 

And whatever may be thought of their honesty, their wisdom 
is certainly not to be blamed ; for the character and cireuns 
stances of theix building did mel admit of their doing otherwise. 
[english Protestantism will bear patching, which indeed it often 
requires; but it will not bear any constitutional alterations. 

if a fable be exploded, another must be provided in its place ; 
and such works as these of Don Adolpho are the foreign im- 
portations intended to produce the same effects upon the minds 
of the present generation as the writings of Fox, Milner, and 
others produced upon the minds of our forefathers. 

But it is time we should return to Don Adolpho and his 
translator, and take a more critical survey of their labours. 
Their work displays, as might be expected, the same appetency 
for “scarce documents” which was exhibited in the History 
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of the Spanish Jews. The Don’s power of discovering these 
things is really wonderful. See what a vista opens before his 
imagination. ‘Tt would seem,” he says, “that in order to 
make the history of Spain a truc history, it would be necessary 
to re-write it, and ina manner too almost the reverse of that 
in which it has been written.” And that we may not hesitate 
to believe in the reality of these discoveries, and in his con- 
scientiousness In using them, he adds: * I have resolved that 
the propositions put forth in my text shall not go unauthorised, 
but be vouched by notes at foot, referring to or quoting docu- 
mentary authorities, so that my denies to ‘seek after truth may 
be accredited. Truth should be the pole-star of every writer 
who seeks to promote the public good, and desires that his 
works may be useful to his country.” 

Bravo! What a malignant wretch must he be who, after 
reading such a beautiful sentiment, can remember to the 
writer's disadvantage that little accident i in the History of the 
Spanish Jews ! How ever, the author really does what he s says 
he will. His book is full of notes, and his notes are full of 
quotations. Let us give the reader a specimen from pp. 48-9. 
He is speaking of Cardinal Nimenes, whom he designates by 
his patronymic Cisneros, and against whom, as well as the 
ereat Queen Isabella, he has the most violent antipathy. ‘This 
is his text: 


“Whatever measure he projected as beneficial to his country was, 
if not in itself absolutely injurious, yet, in consequence of some ex- 
travagant condition or other annexed to it, rendered of no useful 
effect. Intending to publish an edition of the Bible in various lan- 
guages, he assembled a number of wise men, collected a great many 
manuscripts, and purposed that their labours should form a monu- 
ment to his own glory. But these labours (as is generally believed 
hy the wise men ‘of Europe) went to corrupt the Greek and Hebrew 
texts, in an attempt to make them correspond with the Vulgate. 
Cisneros compares the Vulgate,—which neither followed the Greek 
nor the Hebrew Bibles, and was printed in his book between the 
two,—to Jesus Christ crucified between two thieves.* Such were the 
eilects of the fanatical madness by which Cisneros was actuated.” 


The very words of the quotationfgo far towards refuting the 
malignant charge ; for they show that 1t was not on its own 
account that the cardinal considered the Vulgate, when placed 
between the Greek and Hebrew versions, to resemble our Lord 


* « As T do not wish that, on perusal of this extravagant comparison of Cis- 
neros, I should be accused by fanatics of calumny, I give the very words of the 
cardinal, from the preface to the Polyglot: ‘ Mediam autem inter has Latinam 
Beati Hieronymi translationem velut inter synagogam et orie ntalem ecclesiam 
posuimus : tanquam duos hine et inde latrones, medium autem Jcsum, hoc est 
Romanam sive Latinam ecclesiam collocantes.’ ’ 
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crucified between two thieves, but only as representing the 
Roman or Latin Church to which it belonged; but having 
access toacopy of the Complutensian Polyglot, let us examine 
the context, and learn more accurately what he means. ‘The 
passage referred to is in the 2d page of the Ist vol., and, could 
any reader who had forgotten that history of the Spanish Jews 
believe it!—the “has” of the quotation does not refer, as our 
author’s text would lead one to suppose, to * linguas” of the 
Bible, or even those of the Old’Testament, but only to *‘ dinguas 
Pentateuchi;” te versions, therefore, of a portion of the sacred 
canon, respeeting which a Catholic would have little reason to 
desire that the Vulgate should be considered preferable to the 
Greek or Ilebrew versions, unless he was convinced in his 
judg an as a critic that it really was so. Nor isthisall. The 
passage quoted is immediately followed by these words: ‘‘7/@e 
enim sola supra firmum petrun edificata (reliquis a recta Seri ip- 
lure inte llige nlid quandoqgue deviantibus), immobilis semper in 
veritate permansit.” Wad Don Adolpho added this to his quo- 
tation, it would not have answered the purpose for which he 
quoted it. Ilis readers must then have seen at once what, as 
we have remarked, they might sce even now, that the cardinal 
did not place the Vulgate between the Hebrew and the Greek, 
and imagine that when so placed it resembled Christ crucified 
between two thieves, because he thought it so incomparably 
the best version of the three as to transcend the others in ex- 
eellence even as our Lord did the thieves,—but because he 
considered it to represent the Roman Church, while the other 
versions represented respectively the Synagogue and the schis- 
matic Greck communion ; and as so representing, it might well 
be placed in the middle between the other two, both because 
Rome is locally situated between the Jews of Spain and the 
Greeks of the Mast, and because the Roman Church is the one 
true Church, founded on a rock, and against which the powers 
of hell have never prevailed ; while of the two other commu- 
nions, one is an alien, and the other a separatist from the fel- 
lowship of the chief of the Apostles,—both thieves, that is, 
but one in a less desperate condition than the other. Evidently 
then, though Jews and Greeks might quarrel with the cardinal 
for assuming his view of the question of the rival excellences 
of the three communions to be the right one, and the penitent 
thief, as we think, might have some ground for complaint, no 
complaint can justly be made that any one version has been 
preferred, as such, to another. ‘There is, indeed, little doubt in 
our own minds that this quaint device for settling the question 
of precedence between the versions was had recourse to by the 
Spanish cardinal for the very purpose of avoiding settling it 
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on its own merits, ze. that he might not do what the Don 
takes for granted he did, and calumniously accuses him of doing 
with a fulsomeness of eulogy that would be without a parallel. 

In this instance, then, at least, the author’s text must go 
unauthorised; and the foot-note is very far from accrediting 
his desire to seek after truth. 

But we must not forget that this work is a joint produc- 
tion, and that Mr. Parker is responsible for it as well as Don 
Adolpho; and we are sorry to say that Mr. Parker shows him- 
self to be just such another ee -historian as the Spaniard. 
In pages 12 and 15 of his preface he says: 


‘What the legislature would be attempting in the case supposed, 
22e. When prescribing to men in what form and to what degree they 
may worship God, the Church of Rome is doing, and has for many 
centuries done, daily. That Church, whilst she acknowledges that 
the sacred Scriptures are the word of God, says, with strange incon- 
sistency, in the Index of Prohibited Books, ruleiv.: The Bible is 
prohibited in all its parts, printed or in manuscript, in every vulgar 
tongue whatsoever.’ ” 

Now the Catholie reader sees at once that this statement 
is false. He is well aware that there is, and has long been, an 
authorised Catholic translation of the Bible in this country, 
and knows that similarly authorised translations are to be found 
in almost every other country also. He therefore indignantly 
denies the charge, and is tempted to take no further notice of 
it. Yet itis worth while to say a few words by way of showing 
the curious. Rule iv. is somewhat of a “scarce document.” 
If the reader asks for a copy of the Lndex Expurgatorius at a 
bookseller’s, he will probably have an English edition placed in 
his hands; and then, if he turns to the “rules in question, he 
will find rules ii., v., vi., vil., vill., but no rule iv.; the reason 
being that the omitted rules, nos. i, Ui., or iv. being no 
longer acted upon, it was thought likely to lead a practical 
person into error, if they were printed with those still in use. 
But, of course, those for whom Mr. Parker translates would not 
accept so charitable an explanation from persons of whom it is 
their delight to think evil. The absence of ruleiv. from this 
copy Ww ould appear in their eyes the clearest possible proof that 
it was considered too bad to publish in England; and Mr. 
Parker would be thought entitled to great credit for the suc- 
cessful industry in the eood cause which enabled him to extract 
it from some ancient foreign copy, or possibly from the very 
Original itself, 

It is not, however, impossible to find a copy of the Index 
in which the obsolete rules have been printed in their original 
place. Let us look into such a one, and what shall we find to 
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be rule iv.? A brief decided prohibition of the translated 
Bible in whole or in part? No such thing; but a long rule, 
too long to reproduce here, in which the Church tells us, that 
owing to the greater amount of evil than of good that was 
arising at that time from the indiscriminate reading of the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue, it was found necessary to limit its 
pe ‘rusal, 1f possible, to those only who would receive good from 
it, and keep it out of the w ay of those who would abuse it to 
their own and other persons’ injury. To do this, which was 
precisely what the Church was bound to do, it calls on all 
people to apply for leave, if they desire to rea ¥ , possess, or sell 
the holy Seriptures in the vulgar tongue, and forbids their 
presuming to do so without having obtained it. ‘This is the 
substance of the rule; and therefore, instead of its being true 
that the Catholic Church has for centuries, and does still, 
aioe the translated Bible in whole or part, the fact 1s, that 
the Church never did this at any time; but merely in an age 
When men were found to be set much more upon abusing than 
using a knowledge of the Scriptures,* pl: iced certain restric- 
tions on its pe rusal, possession, and sale, the which restrictions 
are now no longer insisted on. 

But why need we trouble our readers further about this 
book ? they have surely heard enough, and we compassionate 
our Protestant fellow -countrymen if they can mistake such 
trash for history. But, alas, the work is not mere folly, or 
folly enlivened by the malice of being throughout bitterly 
anti-Catholic,—so we must be allowed ‘still to draw attention 
to it. ‘The persons who are cireulating it in this country are 
doubtless doing so under the idea that, being anti-Catholic, it 
is of course Protestant, 7. e. schismatic Christian, like them- 
selves. Alas! when will they learn that — in these 
days never become Protestants? When they cease to be 
Catholies, they go the whole hog and become infidels. It is 
as Quixotic to imagine that forcien non-Catholies are Pro- 
testants of the English stamp, or on their way to become 
such, as it would be to dub them knights of King Arthur's 
Round ‘Table, or paladins of the Emperor Charlemagne. ‘They 
simply cannot be such; and (we may add) they would not if 
they could. A foreigner who has been a Catholic, and then 
ceased to be one, will, if asked whether he is a Protestant, 
answer, supposing him inclined to be sincere, much as a now 
eminent politician did years ago, when asked whether he was a 
Whig: * No, Loncewas a Tory, and now ama Radical; but, thank 


* For a clear statement of the peculiar circumstances under which this par- 
tial prohibition was published, we must refer our readers to a series of the ¢ lifton 
Tracts, entitled * The Church and the Bible ; how are they related to one an: other? 
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Ifeaven, I never was that poor thing, a Whig.” Bystanders 
often see more of the game than those who play ; anda Catholic 
may be a very poor creature, both as to the knowledge and the 
practice of his religion, but you will hardly ever find it possible 
to persuade him to regard Protestants as other than hal{-castes 
in religion, and not to feel that it would be more possible for 
him to consent to be either white or black than a mulatto. 

Accordingly Don Adolpho de Castro is an infidel. He has 
the genuine priest-hate of his class. In pp. 75-6 we find the 
following: 


“In that century,” the sixteenth, “the notion of the divine right 
of kings had its origin. The ecclesiastics accommodated the sove- 
reigns by giving this investiture to the power they had acquired by 
the overthrow of the nobility and of the people. In the time of the 
Gothic domination in Spain, when the bishops were elected by the 

clergy and laity, the ecclesiastics did not give the right divine to 
kings, but to the people ; and when the nobles in the middle ages 
brought up their forces against the sovereigns, the clergy followed 
under the banner of the former. ‘The priests of Greece and Rome 
did the like; they always deified the right of the victorious and 
powerfal, although wickedness was in their train. ‘The oracles of 
their feigned gods, created by human fears, always inclined to the 
side of the strongest, in order to applaud the establishment, or the 
ruin of a republic, a kingdom, or an empire.” 


Perhaps our Protestant reader may be of opinion that 
there is not much infidelity in this; he may feel prepared to 
say as much himself. But let him read a little further, and 
she presence of the cloven foot becomes yet plainer: 


“It is remarkable that Julian. one of the few undistinguished for 
knowledge and morality who occupied the throne of the Casars, and 
wished to re-establish the gods of Paganism in his extended empire, 
and to annihilate the religion of Christ, did not persecute its followers 
with infamy, confiscation, and death. Whilst they were Christians, 
the doors to riches and honours were indeed closed against them ; 
but immediately on their retura to heathenism, the public offices, 
dignities, and pomps of the world, were conferred on them by that 
emperor, who, in the triumph of his propositions, believed he was 
securing the valour and the virtues which had belonged to ancient 
Rome. But only a man like Julian, brought up in the “study of Stoic 
philosophy, and with the examples of Trajan and Marcus Aurelins, 
could act in this manner. The Queen Isabella and her consort, and 
afterwards Charles V., educated in maxims of self-interest, and in 
alliance with those who wished to thrive by the ignorance and slavery 
of the people, had not the greatness of soul of that emperor to ac- 
commodate their subjects to that which they desired without exer- 
cising violence, which has alw ays been the common resort of wicked 
princes and their ministers.” 
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IIe who takes an apostate for his hero in preference to 
Christians, can hardly be far from one himself. But Ict us 
hear him yet once more: 

There is no doctrine, however dangerous, but may contain some- 
thing in it useful to man. Philosophy, even by means of the errors 
of heresiarchs, has progressed, and still progresses, towards a good 
end. Protestantism, with all its contradictions, teaches the free use 
of reason; and the encyclopedists of the last century have scattered 
over the world the knowledge of many civil rights.” 

It is clear that Don Castro is neither more nor less than 
an infidel of the school of Michelet and Quinet. He is one 
of those who call on us, in the words of the latter, * to elevate 
our souls, to trample the dread of sceptics under our feet, and 
to be as brave in spiritual things as our fathers used to be in 
deeds of war.” ‘These men generalise religion; and while they 
feel it to be to themselves a degrading unreality in every one 
of its forms, with a pseudo-Catholie liberality they make a 
scornful admission of its claim to their respect, in every one 
of them alike, on the score of its being that to which they sce 
some infirmity obliges their fellow-men almost universally to 
have recourse. ‘They are quite as infidel as their predecessors 
in the depth of their disbelief, and little less impious. We 
say ‘little less;” for, though to free the process of their own 
deification from the hindrance arising from the fact of a pre- 
existent God, they adopt a less repulsively blasphemous 
course than those who have gone before them in this part of 
the broad road, and do not attack Him so much as the 
relation between Tlim and ourselves, yet is their impiety and 
blasphemy ever present within them, and ready, as we have 
lately seen in the case of Mr, I’. Newman, to well out from its 
dark fountain, if circumstances permit, with an abundance 
and a pungent noisomeness all the greater for its temporarily 
entoreed confinement. 

One more observation, and we must take our leave of 
Don Castro and his translator. When we consider that this 
work is but one of a series, and that this series is an accepted 
part of the Protestant anti-Catholic literature of the day, what 
au idea do we conceive of the daring ageressiveness of infidelity 
amongst us! There is, indeed, nothing novel to us in the fact 
that infidelity is a rapid absorbent of Protestantism; we have 
long been aware that the latter was so much the weaker 
element, and so near akin to the other, that in proportion as 
circumstances permitted it was certain to prove so. But it 
is terrifying to peep over the shoulder of the horned alchemust 
to watch the details of his process, and to see how, when he 
wants to make Protestants into infidels, he distils into his 
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work a fox-like mixture—mutatis mutandis, the very same 
drevdodoyia he employed three centuries ago to make Catholics 
into Protestants. When will his unhappy victims awake to 
their danger, and refuse with loathing the proffered poison ? 








HANNAY’S SATIRE AND SATIRISTS: THE PICTURESQUE 
AND THE POPULAR. 


Siv Lectures. By James Hannay. London: Bogue. 


Mr. Hannay thinks that general readers somewhat neglect 
the satirists, and yet t that satire is an important agent in 
history, as well as an interesting and valuable object “of lite 

rary study; he also especially wishes to show that the ereat 
satirists have been good and lovable men. With these ideas 
we cntirely concur; we do not think that the sense of the 
ridiculous has been given in vain to mankind; nay, we have 
known some most amiable people who would have been saved 
from the great mistakes of their lives if they had possessed 
a greater sense of the absurd. The want of this power is 
almost a characteristic of the pious English Protestant, and 
the solemnity with which Father Newman’s letter to Mr. 
Spooner concerning the cellars and pantries of k:dgbaston was 
received in the House of Commons, proves that even that 
august assembly might be improved by a more copious culti- 
vation of the faculty referred to. ‘There is something so 
exclusively human about it, that man has been defined to be 
a laughing animal; and though, doubtless, the universal right 
of scorn and derision is a part of the vengeance which belongs 
exclusively to the Supreme Judge, yet, after all, as there are 
numberless well-defined cases in which a man has a right of 
punishing his fellow-man, he has a public right to laugh at 
those wlio offend against the several kinds of social propricty. 

The corporation of dandies has quite a right to laugh at those 
who go with their shoes untied; but they must be prepared 
to suffer whatever retaliation some burly Johnson may take 
it into his head to inflict upon them ;—the dapper Anglican 
curate may turn up his nose at the country priest for dressing 
like a footman and leaving out his H’s, but he should not ery 
out about irreverence when he finds his favourite theories 
and institutions held up to ridicule by the pitiless logic of the 
man whose exterior he derides. He who laughs should be 
Willing to be laughed at; and if he is conscious ‘of the walls of 
his house being too glassy, he had better refrain from giving 
the provocation. When ‘thoes conditions are complied | with, 
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, Hannay’s Satire and Satirists : 


ve know of no more amiable and amusing character than the 
man who talks of every thing in a vein of quiet satire, always 
receiving with @ood- nature the thrusts he may get in ex- 
change; while nothing is more ridiculous than the affectation 
of the right to laugh at other men, accompanied with a spiteful 
vindictiveness against the person who returns the compliment. 
Satirists of the former kind may be good and lovable men as 
well as great writers; the latter kind m: ty be great authors, 
but as men they will always be vixenish and narrow-minded, 
Mr. Hannay would have been more successful in proving the 
last point of his thesis if he had adopted this test, instead of 
thinking it sufficient to assume that the great writer must be 
great in all other ways. We wish he had shown us how 
sles and Swift, who were so expert in squibbing other 
people, endured the squibs of their opponents; for, in spite 
of the glorification which modern literary men are accustomed 
to bestow on their own class, we cannot help suspecting that 
the literary leviathan may turn out to be but a paltry and 
offensive beast in his domestic rel: itlons. We cannot consent 
to judge of the private lite of a musician by his harmonies, 
nor of a poct by his verses. ‘The imagination is a —- 
faculty, but it (locs not constitute the inner personality of : 
iihali- 

With regard to the way in which Mr. Hannay has ex- 
ecuted his task, we give him great praise for the pains he has 
evidently bestowed on his subject ; ; he has studied it well, and 
writes about it like a man who docs not say all he knows, 
but speaks from the abundance of his stores. We cannot say 
so much for his manner of setting out his repast; he aims at 
a popular and picturesque ¢ delineation of the satirists and their 
works; to be popular he panders to popular prejudices; to 


be a irarneth he thinks it necessary to adopt the style of 


Carlyle and Emerson —men who strive to give a shape to the 
passing breeze, and “ to grind their thoughts ito paint.” 

In It talian, any form of be ‘auty fit to be painted is called 
picturesque ; in English, the popular idea of what is a fit sub- 
ject for a picture has caused the word to come to imply an 
irregular confusion of broken lines, of ruined arches, decayed 
fences, gnarled oaks, and tattered garments; a work of art 
like a cathedral is not picturesque till it begins to fall to 
pieces, and trees have forced their roots into the clefts in its 
walls. It is precisely the affectation of this negligence and 
contusion that constitutes the fundamental principle of the 
E:mersonian style, and makes it the appropriate vehicle for his 
philosophy. For it is the theory of modern transcendentalism 
that logic is the pest and death of truth, and that man in this 
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world is like a benighted traveller, whose safest course it is 
to let the horse he rides have its own way, because here at 
least our instincts are truer than our arguments. Such a 
systein requires a method the very reverse “of logical; and if 
logic: il imcthod can be compared to an Italian garden, or to 
the recularities of architecture, its reverse must resemble that 
coufusion and irregularity which is one of the elements of the 
picturesque. Such a style, then, is appropriate enough for a 
philosophy which sets all reason at defiance, and solemnly 
curses logic by its gods; but we hope that no Catholic writer 
will ever adopt it, however popular it may become, and how- 
ever plausible it may be to argue that the Church absorbs all 
philosophies and modes of thought that have any life and 
vigour in them, and that exercise a power and influence in 
the world. As the theologians of Alexandria platonised when 
the schools were Platonic, and as St. Thomas aristotelised 
When the schools followed the Stagirite; so, it may be said, 
in these latter times, when thou: sht is transcendental, when 
men who think, think in the language of Carlyle, Paniiee, and 
Emerson, it must be the vocation of some Catholic to trans- 
plant the new fashion into the Church, and make theology ac- 
commodate her lips to the disjointed, illogical, unconsequent, 
exaggerated, figurative, and affected language of the new school. 
Not at all; the philosophy of the instincts cannot speak the 
saine language as the philosophy of the intellect; and though a 
Bezaleel collected the gold ornaments of the transcendentalists, 
and remoulded them in the furnace of his thought, instead of 
a divine image, there would only come out some calf. ‘To 
imitate their language, you must trust implicitly to your 
instincts and fee lings ; you must cousider yourself a mere 
instrument in the hands of some higher power—of some 
universal * over-soul,” which speaks through you; you must 
be convineed that your instincts are its inspirations, while 
your arguments are but the reflections of your own egotism ; 
with unhesitating faith you must transcribe each picture as 
it rises in your imagination, without examination or thought 
whether what you produce is stale or strange, stolen or ori- 
vinal, consistent or self- contradictory, childlike or childish ; 
remembering that the Emersonian style aspires to be an art- 
less, childlike expression of the instinctive imaginations of the 
mind: for the child is, according to the poct, ‘the best philo- 
sopher, he is a prophet and a seer, who possesses the rg 
which men who use their reason toil in vain to find; and % 
the child does not think, only feels and imagines, so must die 
transcendentalist also do; and doing so, he Will certainly ex- 
press himself in the manner of Emerson. Let the writer 
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attend to this one rule, and his style will soon be a good 
imitation of the one in question ; he will find that what he 
has to say comes forth without logical sequence, forming 
rather a heap than a serics. W ithout any definite line of 
thought, he may be as fraementary and discursive as he 
pleases; trying to make his language picturesque, and to raise 
an image before the eye, he will as far as possible reduce 
every thing to paint; and to make the weary eye attend to 
all he has to say, he will use the most elaring and dazzling 
colours. He will describe eve ry thing with the astonished air 
of childhood, will only bring forward his ideas spasmodically 
and by ser aps—always seizing on the most out-of-the-way 
characteristic of a thing to describe it by, will affect the most 
dreamy and insane juxtaposition of incongruous images, and 
use the harshest and most discordant words to call to mind 
that which is tolerably familiar under more sober appellations. 
He will be always using either the Socratic irony, and talk 
of ereat things as if they were every-day affairs to him, or 
else he will find no adjectives but “ huge” and “ brawny” to 
express what certainly does not require such an effort to 
describe. Like a boy, he will fix on some favourite words, 
such as ‘ orim,’ “ venial,’ ” sturdy,” “mainly,” and so on, 
and by his universal use of them he will reduce them to slang 5 
and as an ingenious youth often introduces the qualification 
of his assertion at the end as an afterthought, so our new 
light will affect the same position of the adverb, and will 
impale it on the point of his sentence. And he will succeed 
in lmpressing his readers with the idea that he is a cleverish 
fellow, but that it is a great pity he should be so conceited 
and priggish. 

But, after all, the offensiveness of this school depends much 
more on its philosophy than on its style. We may well pardon 
a man for describing the ill-eflects of the occupations of the 
London poor in round-about terms such as the following: 
‘These long hours of work, these unwholesome atmospheres, 
these steel-filings, soap-boilings, —— cards, stereo- 
type-plate castings, gasometers, tan-pits, vitriol-works, and 
the rest of it, well nigh drain the life out of a man ;’—or for 
asserting the superiority of spirit to form by telling us that he 
is ** frightened of forms, and times, and change of apparel, and 
conventionalities, and all externals, until the spiritualities have 
had all their rights and precedences solemnly and authentically 
and unquestion ably guaranteed to them ;”—we pardon all this 
in the writer of these sentences, for he w as not bitten by the 
real transcendental spirit, though he thought it necessary to 
affect its style. But when a man uses it as the expression of 
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his philosophy, as a means of uttering in terse language the 
responses of the oracle he carries in “his breast, judging all 
things, and deciding in a sentence the controversies and doubts 
of ages, condemning and acquitting as one from whose sen- 
tence there is no appeal, this mode of writing becomes simply 
disgusting. The transcendentalist believes in humanity in 
general, and especially in the “ over-soul,” or representative 
essence of all souls, whose organ he is; he holds that all that 
is really human is right; that the most opposite views are 
equally true ; that the philosopher has only to point out the 
elements of the beautiful and the good in cach system, and to 
define its relations with nature. He has to prove nothing 
the soul receives truth, because it feels it, not because tr ah 
is presented to it on the point of an arg sument: “the attrac- 
tions of man are proportioned to his destinies ;” that which he 
is to believe and love, he will believe and love, because it will 
be his pleasure to believe and love it. 

This is the foundation of the style of thought adopted by 
Carlyle and Emerson; and those who sneer at it are esteemed 
by Mr. Hannay to be “simious satirists,” a class which he 
tells us is “ distinguished by a deficiency of natural reverence 
mainly, whose heart is hard rather,’ and so on. Jor it must 
be confessed “he is something of a swagegerer, our friend,” 
and though most tenacious of his right of flogging any one 
who does not agree with him, is extremely averse to seeing 
any of his own fav ourites treated in the same way. The 
“huge natural sentiment” at the bottom of his character makes 
hin resent any attack on what he holds sacred. For, in spite 
of his universalism, he does take his side, and practically pro- 
tests against the maxim that all that is human is good. He 
takes the popular view, and divides the world into Catholic 
and non-Catholic: whatever sympathises with the former is 
abominable; whatever with the latter, however discordant in 
itself, is rood and true and beautiful, and all the rest of it. If 
a writer on his side is not so cleanly as might be wished in his 
attacks on Cardinal Wolsey and the clergy, he * doubtless 
believes in mud, and thinks a dead cat a natural object to 
throw at a man he hates: such persons have not worse hearts 
than we have, but their olfactory organs are coarser.” But if 
one of the abused clergy asserts that a Presbyterian satirist 
died profanely, crying out about Cynthia, the man is ‘fan un- 
fortunate liar, preserved i in the pages of Bayle like a snake in 
spirits, for the observation of those who are curious in snakes.” 
Or if a Tory (for with him Toryism has some of the character- 
istics of Popery ) criticises the life of Churchill (whose life, good- 
ness knows, was open enough to criticism,) he is described as 
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© “dull evil-minded individual, who gathers up his streneth 
for a biographic bray, and whiatns cs hes same in a hostile spirit 
in the Annual Register. Nobody now-a-days,” he adds, ‘ me- 

ditates lecturing on him.” Possibly not; but still morality, 

though dull, has a right to criticise immorality, however bril- 
liant ;—and then our author adds, enigmatically : : © When this 
sort of animal wanders for browsing purposes into a church- 
yard, it shows sad negligence in the beadle.” Mr. Hannay 
himself wanders farther than the churchyard, even into church, 
and for purposes more offensive than browsing, without any 
tear of beadles; why may not his kindred enjoy the same im- 
munities? But no, no animal is to lift hoof against any of 
his dead lions; just try to pelt one of his favourites, ‘‘ men 
like Knox or Laitor, the great ones of the highest «cy the 
sacred men,” and he will be first to cry shame; and yet he 
has no objection to throw unsound eges himself, especially 
when monks and Jesuits are on the ¢ carpet , and to reproduce 
as much as modern ears will hear of the coarse sayings which 
Sir David Lindsay, Skelton, and others threw at them. He 
never tries for an instant to conceal his contempt of the Catho- 
| ¢ priesthood : convents are “huge prison-walls ;” Catliolic 
ae al writings are “ muddy old logical aud theological 
ponds, foul in taste and smell, covered at the surface with 
weeds old and new, and by no means free from dead dogs and 
= r abominations,’—by no means Jordans or Siloams; for 
he says, that to corruptay outh he would send him—not toJuve- 
nal or Tristram Shandy er Don Juan, but to aJcsuit text-book 
of moral questions. We respectfully request Mr. Hannay to 
name the text-book or books to which he alludes. We strongly 
suspect that he has never opened one, and that he only takes 
his mud at second-hand from Dr. Cumming, or some equally 
respectable secreter of such dainties. 

Popery, then, at any rate when practical, and still more 
when polemical, is a “ state of life” which Mr. Ilannay cannot 
abide: to all other phases we are bound to say he shows cou 
siderable fairness ; they are so many coloured glasses to look 
at the world through. “ Puritanism is one way of looking at 
nature,—and when sincere, of course a right- worship! ful one 3 
and the arustie and literary view of life is a different one! A 
man of wit and social sympathies, a lover of the beautiful, could 
not be expected to remain a Puritan.” True, friend; but 
how is Puritanism right- worshipful, when devoid of wit or 
Social sympathies, or love of the beautiful? Puritanism, we 
uppose, is only an inferior phase ; the literary phase is the 
supreme : your king is not your right-minded cobbler, as the 
Stoies ruled, but your writer, who sways the reading-room on 
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the nibs of his pen. No men of hand are to be compared to 
men of tongue and goose-quill; Augustus and Meczenas make 
no such mark in the world’s history as Horace and Vireil. 
These are the true great ones, whom it is natural for us to 
love and beheve in; whose character, if they look bad and 
ugly, we wish to see cleared up, but not to have their ugliness 
crowed over or exulted in; their dissipation and their little- 

nesses, their crimes and their dishonour, are to be thought of 
as but a phase of their manifestation, as but their “ temporary 
and local” clothing;—their true personality appears in their 
writings, as the “ perennial and eternal” man, “ a figure which 
in its natural beauty, with the temporary and conditional re- 

moved from it, affords a truly admirable vision.” 

Abstracting Mr, Hannay’s false philosophy and spite against 
Catholicity (except when it loses its baseness by being embla- 
soned with the greatness of a Dryden or a Pope), and in spite 
of a “huge” conceit, most ignorant of what it is most assured,” 
we must concede Mr. Hannay to be an amusing and spirite d 
writer, whose book may be perused with some pleasure. 





RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
PAINTING, 


(Second Notice.) 


Lhe Alhambra Court in the Crystal Palace. Evected and 
described by Owen Jones. 


We have added the little handbook prepared by Mr. Owen 
Jones in illustration of his reproduction of Moorish architec- 
ture at the Crystal Palace, asa supplementary text to a few 
additional remarks on architecture, for reasons which will 
become obvious on a glanee at its contents. Mr. Jones is 
not a mere theorist; he is emmently a practical man. ‘The 
show-rooms of the paper-stainers and the curtain and fur- 
niture manufacturers teem with unacknowledged appropria- 
tions of his labours; and we have all! seen how he cut the knot 
of brown, bronze, and “sage green” absurdities by a most 
happy application of his theory of colours to the Exhibition 
in Hyde Park, and has since developed it successfully at Syden- 
ham. But he is also a thinker and a writer; - like Mr. Ruskin, 
he has lectured; and though we are not aware whether his 
lectures have been printed, he has taken the opportunity 
afforded by the Alhambra Manual to compress into a short 
and popular introduction his views generally as to art, and its 
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past, present, and future. Like all the writings of Mr. Jones 
with which we are acquainted, it is characterised by modesty 
without allectation, and will well repay the short time spent 
in reading it with care and attention. 

We do not think there can be much sympathy between 
Mr. Ruskin and him. It is the critic-artist and the artist- 
critic; and we suspect that he who can only talk will always 
be regarded with some shade of contempt by one who can both 
talk and do. But notwithstanding this, we find a coincidence 
i many peints, and those of great importance ;—a fact as sig- 
nificant as striking. ‘The artist, like the critic, but with a 
more generous spirit, passes in a rapid review the architectures 
that have been; and, influenced by his love for colour, classes 
them as primaries, s, secondaries, and so forth; he weds cach to 
its religion, and so comes to Christian art, than which ‘no 
style has been more beautiful, none more glorious;” but, 
thereupon, darkness overwhelms the whole art-world, in which 
we still grope our way. Like Mr. Ruskin, he concludes with 
a recipe for re-illuminating the Sun (which, we are led to 
infer, has not really set , but only gone out), with this differ- 
ence, that whereas the “Oxford graduate” announces his 
remedy with the confidence of Dr. i Mr. Jones 
prescribes with the hesitation of a regular practitioner in a 
very difficult case. Now admitting for a moment, according 
to Mr. Jones, that the sun of art was extinguished by a pul 
of the “ Reformation,” or, as Mr. Ruskin coolly asserts, that 
it was blown out by the breath of Rome, we should still 
depreeate in the strongest manner the whole tone in which 
the alleged fact is de: alt with by both writers, as assuming for 
art a totally false position and value. But we do not admit it, 
and we are absolutely sick of the endless lamentations and 
dreary groans with which the times in which we did not live 
are exalted at the expense of those in which we do. We 
heartily wish the grumblers could have their retrospective 
desires satisfied, and learn by experience, as the retainers of 
some rapacious baron, that good churches and good men are 
not indivisible; and that weuge and martyrs are not of neces- 
sity connected with stained glass and monumental brasses. 
We have to do with the present ; the history of the past 
should be a wholesome and a stirring lesson to us, not filled 
with dreamy and futile regrets. U nchanged and unchanging, 
our Holy Mother, the C hureh, v vith ever- -open arms, is ready 
to receive and to give. Iler calendar remains unclosed, the 
cang and the axe are busy among her children; why should 
the founts of inspiration be dry to “such of them as walk in the 
pleasant paths of art as heretofore ? 
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We insist strongly on this point, because it appears to us 
positively essential in forming a sound judgment on the matters 
in question; the want of faith in a religion superior to the 
accidents of time and circumstance being the very root of the 
errors into which our modern artists and art- critics so com- 
monly fall. In fact, it is only faith in the perdurance of the 
Church, whose vital principle of a thousand years ago is the 
life of to-day, which can ensure our safety in considering 
theories mainly true up to a certain point, but, pushed to their 
legitimate conclusions, tending to, and ending i in, heresy and 
infidelity. How well and how gracefully the Very Rey. Dr. 
Newman has both spoken and written on this portion of the 
philosophy of art, our readers will thank us for reminding 
them. 

The relative values and positions of the two being thus 
understood and admitted,— Religion the queen being seated on 
her throne, with Art the servant kneeling at her fee t, —wwe may 
listen without danger to all the latter has to say, and look on 
all she brings without the fear of being dazzled by its bright- 
ness. And truly it is of the very nature of Art that she musé 
offer to religion ; her instinet drives her to seek a more lasting 
dedication of her labours than the vanity of man’s life affords. 
When she has strayed from the worship of the True, she 
prostrates herself before the false deity of her imagination ‘with 
equal energy and zeal: 


* Each primary style arose with the civilisation which created it, 
and was more especially the result of its religious institutions. Re- 
ligion was the teacher, the priest, the artist. he splendid works of 
Eeypt show how wonderfully archicecture is there the expression of 
a symbolical mythology. Vast, stupendous, mighty, as the system 
on which it was founded, the most simple ornaments which deco- 
rate every corner of these magnificent structures, and which, to a 
careless observer, would appear only placed there to please the eye, 
are found on a more attentive examination to contain historical facts, 
dates, or religious injunctions to the faithful. ‘The walls are covered 
internally and externally with bassi-relievi richly coloured, relating 
to the supposed genealogy and history of their divinities, or repre- 
senting their religious ceremonies, their offerings and instruments of 
worship.” 


Thus Mr. Jones writes of the Egyptians, and the same of 
the Greeks, save that their religion was purely material (not 
spiritual and mystic) and impressed a material character on 
their architecture. ‘* The Greeks were feelingly alive to all 
the bounteous gifts of nature, and embodied them in their art; 
conceiving God in the image of man, they made men like 
gods,” With the Romans art became still more material. 
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[faving attained an almost boundless power over the earth, 
the Romans set themselves up as gods, and neglected the 
traditional deities of their forefathers.” This is all nicely 
discriminated, and well expressed; but now observe how the 
want of that faith we have insisted on, as essential to right 
judement in art-matters, misleads our critic when he proceeds 
to later times: 

“On the ruins of Paganism arose the Christian religion, pro- 
ducing by slow degrees another primary —Christian art, which, like 
all other arts, has had its hour of faith, its day of joy anil intoxica- 
tion, its time of lingering disease and death. All attempts to revive 
Christian, or rather Catholic architecture, have failed, and ever will 
fil, to awaken universal sympathy. Many of the works now being 
erected in this style will not be finished ere the fashion which has 
called them into existence shall have passed away. However beau- 
tiful they may be as copies of a bygone style, they ean only illus- 
trate the nation’s material greatness ‘and vast mechanical resources, 
but will reflect to posterity merely the favourite affectation of the 
day. The Protestant re ligion has other feelings, other wants, which 

Catholic art cannot supply.” 

[fere we have the usual fallacy, the Christian religion and 
its art made to arise from the ruins of Paganism, just as the 
material religion and art of the Greeks is derived from the 
mystic and spiritual of the Egyptians. And the same con- 
summation follows, of lingering disease and death; the Chris- 
tian religion and art are dead, and the Protestant religion 
(without art) reigns in their stead. ‘Lhis is a miserable delu- 
sion. ‘Those who have eyes to see clearly and hearts to feel 
truly, know full well that Christian art no more died with the 
“ Reformation” than did the Catholic religion. Its “ hour of 
faith” is not yet past, its “ day of Joy” is not yet ended; nay, 
for aught we know, the hour of the day may yet be among 
the earliest of the morning. Setting this one fallacy aside, 
the remainder of the sentence is true enough, and well w orthy 
of consideration. Most true it is that such wants and feel- 
ings as Protestantism may have Catholic art cannot supply. 
Most true that the ‘* beautiful copies of a bygone style,’ 
the Karly English,” and “ Decorated,” with chancel arch 
and sereen, credence and piscina, cross and monogram, will re- 
{lect to posterity merely a favourite affectation of the day. 
Let Margaret Strect and St. Barnabas look to it. The archi- 
tect has judged them, and, for our own part, we abide by his 
judgment. So candid is he that we cannot resist going a 
little further with him: 


“ Were the true wants and sentiments of the Protestant faith 
studied by the architect (alas, poor architect !), it cannot be doubted 
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that, after time and many failures, a religious architecture would 
again arise Which should faithfully represent them. ‘This is rendered 
difficult, if not impossible, by the want of unity in the Protestant 
fuith itself; there are almost as many sects and divisions as there 
are individual followers of Christ; each man, feeling his religion in 
i different way, will express it differently ; ; till this is otherwise, it 
is useless to expect that architecture can ‘do more than represent, as 
it does most fully, the disordered state of man’s faith. But if the Re- 
formation has destroyed religious architecture, and separated the 
chain which held society tovether, there has arisen a religion more 
powerful, whose w orks equal, nay, surpass, all that the E eyptians, 
Greeks, or Romans, ever conceived. Mammon is the God, indus- 
try and commerce are the high priests. Devoid of poetry, of feel- 
inv, of faith, we have ab: indoned art for her sterner sister science.’ 


It is not often that Protestants have the opportunity of 
contemplating their own features so ably painted ;—is it possi- 
ble that the artist can remain the slave of a system, to the 
utter and hopeless deformity of which he is so clearly and 

sensibly alive? Surely, the man who sees so plainly that 
‘Sesiem the god of the living active world, has by a righte- 
ous retribution. set his foot on the neck of that fallen olant 
wh o, under the disguise of the Reformation, destroyed reli- 
cious architecture, and separated the chain which held society 
together, must acknowledge that insomuch at least he does 
cood service, that it is well so foul an offspring should un- 
crown and unmask so wretched a parent. We do not expect, 
however, to find one W ho treats religion as * the teacher, the 
priest, the artist,” among the votaries of Mammon; but to 
such a pass is he inevitably reduced who, because he holds 
that styles of architecture have uniformly ‘been the result of 
the religion, habits, and modes of thought of the nations 
which produced them, and must so continue to be, weds his 
art to the two latter, leaving the impure trinity to be com- 
pleted by the only principle which is common alike to the 
crowds of sects which believe a thousand follies and the world 
which believes nothing, and which, with commerce, industry, 
and science for high priests, he finds installed as the religion 
of the day. The necessity is nevertheless a very irksome one, 
and is consequently treated in the coldest and most ungracious 
manner by Mr. Jones,—a sign from which we would fain 
augur some future good. It appears, indeed, that Art so dis- 
liked the match that she was late at the wedding: 





“Tf the great industrial movement which of late years has cen- 
tered so much of power and interest in railways and other great 
1ational works, had allied itself with art, it would have aided our 
architectonic development ; but, unfortunately, the industrial move- 
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ment arrived before the artistic world was prepared to acknow- 
ledge i” 

We have now travelled with Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Jones, 
though by different roads, to pretty nearly the same point; 
the remainder of the journey, as far as those gentlemen are 
concerned, may be made more sociably. We have seen that 
with one religious architecture was destroyed by the Reforma- 
tion; with the other, that for three hundred years Art has 
been wrong altoge ther. ‘They agree entirely in the conviction 
that the disease under which Art labours at the present time 
is grievous and severe, though not entirely hopeless ; in sub- 
stance they assign the sickness to the s same cause,—to the 
miscry occasioned by her divoree from religion ; by neither 
is a reunion looked upon as a proper and ni tural mode of 
eure; and, lastly, the remedy proposed by each is a draught 
of the waters of oblivion, and the seeking out of a fresh object 
on which to lavish the affections. ‘he doctors are both wrong ; 
they have mistaken the symptoms. Art is not so ill as they 
imagine, and separation from religion has nothing to do with 
the matter. It is true that she suffers from local attacks of 
Protestantism ; still her general health is by no means im- 
paired, and her constitution far too vigorous to be permanently 
injured, But she is not exempt from the conditions which 
attach to all that is human, and, consequently, imperfect; 
with her, as with meh, a period of exertion must be followed 
by exhaustion, until repose shall once more have renovated 
her, and fresh wants shall have stimulated her to fresh labours. 
‘The energy and activity which in a short and unbroken period 
of a few hundred years covered all Christendom with models 
of beauty in varicty almost incredible, may well have de- 
manded a proportionate rest. That her sleep was hot un- 
broken, and that her hand had not lost its cunning, we have 
ample evidence among ourselves. Let any man not steeped 
in prejudice enter New Cannon Street from the London- 
Bridge end, and walk along (bestowing a glance on either side 
at the mode in which trade now loves to house herself) until 
he comes to an open plot of ground, and there for the first 
time sees the master-piece of Wren revealed in all its dignity, 
harmony, and grace, after a mode in which our great architect 
may indeed have hoped for, but never dared to expect. Was 
Art moribund when that was built? Truly we rejoice that 
St. Paul’s is at last a little appreciated, and trust that sixty 
thousand pounds, the value, we are told, of the poor plot of 
eround we have mentioned, will not tempt the ‘* City” to re- 
erect the sercen of bricks and mortar now so happily displaced. 
That St. Paul’s has faults we admit,—the interior especially 
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shows unmistakable signs of a cold fit of the local disease 
before alluded to, and Sir James Thornhill was neither 
Giotto, Leonardo, nor Raflaelle, to mend matters; but, taken 
as a whole, it has as few faults and as many beauties as any 
building of former times with which it may be properly com- 
pared, Setimg aside, then, the gloomy and de ‘pressing system 
which affirms that the present is decay, the future doubtful, 
and the past full of regrets, and which is as foreign to the 
true spirit of art as the fly to the amber which encloses it, let 
the young artist, with a calm and steady hand, but a warm 
and lovine heart, devote himself to the work before him. 
The new wants hav e arisen Which look to him to be satisfied. 
Kirst of all let him cultivate that largeness and generosity of 
taste which is characteristic of all greatness, without which 
he must remain but a journeyman where he ought to govern 
as a master.* And here we must quote our two authors, 
whose moody art-philosophy disappears whenever they can 
shake off their Protestant incubus. We give the post of 
honour to Mr. Ruskin (p. 1122): 

* But when the house, or church, or other building, is thus far 
designed, and the forms of its dead walls and dead roofs are up to 
this point determined, comes the divine part of the work,—namely, 
to turn these dead walls into living ones. And that is to be done by 
painting and sculpture, that is to say by ornamentation, Ornamen- 
tation is therefore the principal part of architecture, considered as a 
subject of fine art. Now observe,—it will at once follow from this 
principle, that a great architect must be a great sculptor or painter. 
This is a universal law. No person who is not a great sculptor or 
painter can be an architect. If he is not a sculptor or painter, he 
can only be a builder. ‘The three greatest architects hitherto known 
in the world were Phidias, Giotto, ‘and Michael Angelo; with all of 
whom architecture was only their play, and painting their work.” 


Mr. Jones follows in the same spirit (p. 16): 


“The architect, the natural head and chief of all who minister 
to the comfort and adornments of our homes, has abdicated his high 
oflice ; he has been content to form the skeleton it should have been 
his task to clothe, and has relinquished to inferior and unguided 
hands the delicate modelling of the tissues, and the varied colouring 
of the surface. Who can wonder at the discordance and incongruity 
of the result ?” 

From the general truth of these facts and strictures, no 
one who has thought on the subject can dissent. The homely 
proverb, * Jack of all trades, master of none,” docs not apply. 
[t would but shelter ignorance and incompetence ; for the 


* It must not hence be inferred that we consider it the duty of an architect 
to sases l and decorate, or - able 1. build and decorate, in any style, ‘* to order,” 
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desired by My. Ruskin and his school impossible. A great 
fact, but one most strangely undervalued, if not altogether 
overlooked, is this; that the precise conditions under which 
works of art must now be created (omitting for the moment 
all consideration of religion) are different, essentially, from 
any that have ever before existed. We do not say that this 
is an advantage to the artist, or the contrary, but it is a truth 
he will do wisely to remember. In former times, ancient as 
well as medieval, each style of architecture grew with the 
erowth of the nation or the people who originated or adopted 
it; the taste of all was formed upon it, for they knew no 
other; until conquered or conquering, but one standard by 
which to judge of art was available to a race or nation, in- 
asmuch as for all practical purposes the dangers and diflicultics 
of travelling rendered a communication with others well nigh 
impossible, Thus Egyptian, Greek, and Roman had each 
their reign, until the kingdom of the Cross arose, and in due 
time bound all men in a chain of brotherhood, and gave them 
the best of all securities of union,—a common want. Yet the 
perils of the sea, the mountain-path, the flood, the hand of 
violence, remained; and he who had visited foreign lands, im- 
pelled by piety, or love of art, or love of war, on his return 
was treated as a man of mark and note. He might tell what 
he had seen, and his friends and neighbours listen with astouish- 
ment and delight; but as to art, their standard was formed, 


just as before, on what they saw around them. Now all is 


changed, and changed with so swift a stroke that we can 
hardly understand the consequence. It is like the burden of 
a fairy tale, were not steam and iron such prosaic things. 
The ends of the earth are brought within the reach of thou- 
sands who daily throng the road. ‘The wonders of Egypt and 
its mysterious picture- -writing’s ; s—why, the sphinx or a near 
relation is in the British Museum, and Mr. Bonomi will read 
off the hieroglyphics. You can see the Giants of Abou- 
Simbel, full-size of seventy fect or so, for a shilling at 
Sydenham ; ; the Parthenon has yielded its spoils to us, and 
Phidias is no stranger to London. As for Rome and its trea- 
sures, do we not know the arch of Titus as well as Temple 
Bar, and St. Peter’s better than St. Paul’s 2? We are nau- 
seated with Venice; we have seen the Ducal Palace, and the 
two pillars, and the ‘Campanile, in every phase of light, shade, 
and colour that the sun and moon can supply, and more ; 
Pisa and its leaning tower are ornaments of our drawing- 
rooms; we have read the Arabian Nights at Cairo, and the 
Golden Horn is no newer than Southampton Water. Our 
last feat has been to exhume Nineveh and ship it for the 
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inspection of the inhabitants of modern Babylon.” Is it not 
truc, then, that the conditions under which the artist must 
now labour are such as have never before existed; and can he 


hope to meet the desires of an age which has the glories of 


the past spread before it as it were on a map, by a servile return 
to a style which arose, reached a noble maturity, and decayed, 
under a state of things totally different? If all England were 
Catholic to-morrow, a restoration of pointed architecture of 
the best date and execution,—cathedral, cloister, college, dwell- 
ing,—would no more satisfy our present needs, artistic and 
domestic, than our present confusion satisfies the medivalists, 
‘To a political economist, if Mr. Ruskin’s statistics are to be 
relied on, the matter might be worth a trial: 

“Tn the Gothic times, writing, painting, carving, casting,—it 
mattered not what,—were all works done by thoughtful and happy 
men; and the illumination of the volume, and the carving and cast- 


Ing of wall and gate, employed, not thousands, but millions, of true 
and noble artists over all Christian lands.” 


We were not aware that writing was so common an accom- 
plishment in those days, and have heard that the sign-manual 
was not unfrequently made by a thumb dipped in ink and 
pressed on the paper. How many million building-artists 
tliere were may be estimated by the fact, that the scarcity of 
skilled labourers was the origin of the success of the monopoly 
of the Alagistri Comacini, the Free-Masons, who travelled 
from place to place to supply the want, and had scarcely time 
to found their lodges and institute their schools before the 
architecture they so excelled in reached its limit of advance, 
and warned them that their hour was come. Their art had 
passed to others, and their privileges became a name. But, 
as with Gothic, so will it also be with Greck or Roman 
architecture ; all attempts to revive them as distinctive styles 
will end in utter failure and disappointment. A Doric temple 
makes a bad museum, and Pompeii is out of place in L ombard 
Street. What then is the architect to do? how can the artist 
deal with those who after all must be his patrons? When the 
merchant comes to him and says, build me a Venetian palace ; 
when the Puseyite gentleman orders a severely Gothic mansion, 
and the lucky centleman from the Stock Exchange an Italian 
villa or a Swiss cottage, what can he do but draw on Barry, 
Pugin, and other wholesale houses, and so execute the order? 
Alas! it is so. But who is to blame? Mainly, we affirm, the 
architect himself. ‘‘ He has abdicated his high office; he has 
been content to form the skeleton it should have been his task to 
clothe’? He has neglected his own education, and those whom 
he should have t taught have been left in ignorance. He has 
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studied one branch of his art to the exclusion of all others; he 
has used compasses instead of his hand, a footerule instead of 
his eye. He knows cnough of construction, enough of pro- 
portion and detail—to imitate. In short, as Mr. Ruskin says, 
he is a builder, nothing else; his employers treat him as 
such, and they are right. But surely it is time to end all this. 
The noble works of every style le open to him. He must 
learn to appreciate them with a frank and hearty justice. He 
must study the principles on which they were produced, not as 
barren technicalities, but as living germs, to be planted and 
fostered in his own mind. He must learn to deal with marble 
and mosaic as well as with brick and stone; he must ally him- 
self with the skill of the painter and with the dexterity of the 
worker in metal. Besides all this, he must accept, without fear 
or regret, the circumstances under which he lives, emboldened 
by a vigorous determination to conquer indifference and cold- 
ness by a modest enthusiasm. He must not carp or rail at 
any new material which the wants of the day submit to his 
hands ; rightly understood and felt, they are a gain and not 
a burden to him. ‘Though Mr. Ruskin looks upon the use of 
iron, in construction, as a denial in effect that our Lord is the 
“Corner Stone,” (p. 62) the young architect must learn to 
make it obedient to the laws of art; and he will find it no 
intractable substance under his teaching. Byzantium will 
have hinted to him that there are other uses for glass than the 
coarse and vulgar inlayings of a marble table, or even the rich 
colourings of a storied window. 

In this generous and unselfish spirit, with a full and hearty 
appreciation of all beauty in nature as in art, let him enter on 
his career with youthful hope and energy. ‘The service of the 
Church, the first and best of inspirations, is open to him; and 
in addition, a hundred modes in which the needs and fashions 
of the times await the grace and harmony which the artist- 
touch alone can give—that magic touch which finds the statue 
in the marble, and turns base things to gold. It may not be 
that the New Style, which shall express the wants, the sym- 
pathies, the history of the age we live in, shall call him 
master ; but in his day he will have done good service, and be 
worthily remembered. In cultivating his own taste and judg- 
ment, he will have instructed others; in raising his own 
standard of the beautiful and true, he will have given a purer 
and better standard to the world he influences. In dealing 
with the past, he will doubtless dwell with a greater affection 
and delight on one age than another, as his natural tastes and 
the course of his studies may lead him: in one style he may 
sce more capabilities, more variety than in any other; but in 
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applying it to the use of the present, he will treat it in the 
spirit of an ar list, not with the sordid mechanism of an imitator, 
Mere imitation is the death of genius, 








PINLAYS BYZANTINE EMPIRE, 


flislory of the Byzantine and Greck Empires, from 1057 to 
1453. By George Finlay, Honorary Member of. the 
Royal Socie ty of Literature. Blackwood. 


“ Tlappry is he,” says the Greek quotation which My, Finlay 
employs as the motto to his work, “ who possesses the teach- 
ine of history.” 

OABwws ooTis TIS istopias 

“Eoxe padnow. 
Mr. Finlay himself may fairly claim to belong to that class 
of writers to whom those who would learn practical wisdom 
from the past may come for information. In the volume 
before us he brings to a conclusion his history of the Greek 
people, from their first conquest by the Romans to the 
extinction of the Byzantine Empire in 1455, He thus sup- 
plies a gap in English histories which is often felt by those 
who would trace the downward progress of that wonderful 
people who first led the way in European civilisation. Ie is 
fortunate, too, in bringing out his concluding volume at a 
time when popular attention is more than ordinarily turned to 
the theatre of the events he narrates. 

Apart, however, from accidental sources of interest, the 
history of the eradual decay of the Greek Itmpire of Con- 
stantinople is pregnant with instruction peculiarly applicable 
in a state of society like that of Lurope of the present day. 
[t is impossible to overlook the fact, that with all our advance 
in civilisation, cultivation, and humanity, the races of urope 
are more or less an enfeebled generation, Our virtues are 
too often the effects of were, and not the results of 
strength. Our points of similarity to the condition of the 
Greek Impire after its separation from the West, are, indeed, 
not flattering to our vanity; but they are neverthe less, though 
not numerous, yet so real, that a contemplation of the down- 
ward progress of Constantinople and her empcrors cannot be 
without a painful interest and a certain profit. In speaking 
thus, at the same time, of the condition of modern Iurope, 
we are far from implying that the Oriental or the American 
world is in any degree in a more vigorous condition than 
ourselves. The Oricntals are notoriously already in deeay 5 
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On one — point, and that an important one, we 
differ from Mr. Finlay. He seems to us very greatly to over- 
rate the influence of government, as such, on the prosperity, 
power, and permanence of nations; and to overlook those 
other causes of progress or decadence which are rather the 
mainsprings than the effects of official action or political 
constitution. Nothing could have ultimately stayed the down- 
ward tendency of the Greek mind, and of the physical cha- 
racteristics by which it was accompanied. Greece fell first 
before the Romans, then before the Normans, the Crusaders, 
and the Venetians, and lastly before the ‘Turks, because the 
Greeks themselves were a people without moral or intellectual 
strength; a race given to formalism, astuteness, traditionalism, 
cruelty, chicane, and slavishness; and possessing, moreover, 
one of the most glorious countries in the world, with advantages 
and luxuries such as would have seduced a far nobler people 
into inglorious ease and cowardly languor. for centuries 
before their fall they were pre-eminent as “ars; and whatever 
be the precise amount of moral guilt attaching to the sin of 
lying, it is certain that it is not one of the faults of a great 
and powerful people. Lying is the vice of those who, either 
morally or physically, are cowards ; and so long as it remains 
a national characteristic, the people who practise it must be 
reckoned among the fecble and incapable varicties of the race 
of men. 

The one drawback which we stated as existing to Mr. 
Minlay’s general historical candour and information, is his 
adoption of the vulgar imputation of ambitious motives to 
those Popes who practically upheld the supremacy of the 
spiritual power over the temporal. Gregory VII. and In- 
nocent I] 1. are in his eyes men who must have been actuated 
by worldly and selfish, and not by Christian and self-denying 
princi les. Now, of course, we do not expect Mr. If inlay, or 
any other Protestant, to recognise the raghts of the Popes to the 
temporal jurisdiction which was exereised by Hildebrand and 
innocent. ven to Catholics the question involved is open, 
and either side may be maintained. Still less, therefore, do 
we ask of Mr. Finlay that he should abstain from expressing 
his disapproval of the conduct of those Pontiffs in itself. 
What we complain of is, that what is accounted a virtue ina 
secular prince, is assumed to be a vice in a Pope. Not only 
is it assumed that it is not in accordance with the principles 
of Christianity that the Roman Pontiff should control kings, 
but it is not even allowed that any Pope could conscientiously 
hold a different opinion, and act upon it with a pure motive. 
Why is it to be taken for granted that what may be laudable 
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patriotism or noble zeal in a king, must be unspiritual am- 
bition ina Pope? Surely it is as possible that Gregory IX. 
may have sought the honour of God only, in his efforts for 
controlling the secular power, as that any prince was guided 
by Christian feelings in resisting those efforts. This is what 
we call falsifying history. It is the treating one man on one 
hypothesis, and another on another. It is only here and there, 
indeed, that these baseless imputations are to be met with in 
Mr. Finlay’s s volume; but stili, so far as they go, they stand 
in contrast with the ordinary truthful and candid character of 
his estimate of the personages he passes in review. 

The history of the Byzantine Empire, especially during 
its later periods, bears on the whole the impress of one 
uniform character. It is strikingly the history of a nation 
in deeay. Like all human things which have originally no 
natural growth, but are the work of arbitrary or external 
power and compulsion, it lived from the first on borrowed 
ideas, and was dependent upon its organisation rather than its 
vitality for its very existence. Proud, vain, conceited, a slave 
to forms and routine, corrupt in all public acts, hasty to 
change its rulers, capricious in its likings, cruel in its revenge, 
timid before the brave, and intriguing when it ought to fight, 
the Graeco-ltoman race who inhabited Constantinople and the 
provinces of the astern Empire present little that we can 
admire or sympathise with. Every thing was debased. ‘Their 
government was a mimicry of tue splendours of old Rome ; 
their armies were more than half mercenaries; their litera- 
ture and art were feeble imitations of the masterpieces of 
classical times. ‘Their religion, deprived of its life by its re- 
jection of unity with the fountain of life, became a state- 
engine, a mixture of sincerity with superstition, of truth with 
heresy, of learning and morbid subtlety. With the rude 
energies of the Western Christians on the one side, and the 
young, bloody, and reckless spirit of Mahometanisin on the 

other, their ultimate fate was foreshadowed from the first day 
when they came in conflict with powers so utterly unlike to 
themselves. ‘The Crusaders furnished perhaps the first oc- 
easion when the characters of renewed Kurope and the decrepit 
East were brought out into the strongest light. As was 
natural, there was no real bond between the Crusaders and 
the Grocks, and the advent of the extraordinary hosts who 
passed through Constantinople on their way to Palestine 
brought nothing but misfortune to the Byzantine Empire. 
Mr. Finlay’s s remarks on the eeneral character and influence 
of the Crusades are worthy of attention, even though they 
may not altogether command our assent. He points atten- 
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In the West we can trace the germs of much social improve- 
ment to the immediate results of the Crusades; but in the East, 
during the whole period of their continuance, they were an unniti- 
gated evil to the great body of the Christian population. For a 
time, religious feelings induced the leaders to behave to the Byzan- 
tine empire with some respect, as it was a Christian state; but 
when ambition and fashion, rather than religious fecling, led men 
to the holy wars, the Eastern Christians suffered more from the 
Crusaders than from the Mohammedans. It is our task, therefore, 


to view the Crusades chiefly as the irruption of undi: ciplined armies 


seeking to conquer foreign lands, and to retain possession of their 
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conquests by military power; and in this light these celebrated ex- 
1 


peditions effected so little in comparison with the forces they brought 
into the field, and with the individual military pretensions of the 
leaders, and the government of their Eastern conquests was so 
ruinous and unjust, that the character of the Western luropeans 
Was for many ages regarded by the Eastern Christians with teelings 


of contem pt ‘and hatred, 
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time, to pursue one common end with their whole heart. Religious 
zeal, the fashion of pilerimages, the spirit of social development, the 
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energies that lead LO co] nisation oO} CONGU { and commercial rC- 
lations, only lately extended so widely as to influence public opi- 
nion, all suddenly received a dcep wound. Every class of society 
felt injured and insulted, and unity of action was created as iby a | 
divine impulse. The movement was facilitated by the cireumstance 


that Europe began to adopt habits of order just at the time when | 
Asia was thrown into a state of anarchy by the invasions of the | 
Seljouk ‘Turks. 


‘The conduct of these first bands of Crusaders produced a very 


unfavourable impression on the inhabitants of the Byzantine empire. 
Only a part of the expedition consisted of seidiers, and even these 
troops paid little attention to the orders of Walter the Pennyless, 2 
soldier of some military expel rienee, Who was the nominal wis y of 
the army. ‘The majority of this first swarm of Crusaders a sted of 
pilerims without arms, order, or disc "] line, followed by crowds of wo- 
men and children. Few had n a adequate preparation for the jours 


ney, or possessed any knowledge of the diffieulties they must neces- 
sarily encounter, and all were without the requisite pecuniary re- 
sources. ‘They had hardly entered the Eyzantine empire before 
their money was exhausted, and they then began to plunder the 
Bulgarian villages, and carry off the provisions and cattle of the 


inhabitants, as if they liad been in an encimy’s country. ‘This con- 
duct roused the fury of the peasantry, accustomed to war by the 
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incessant plundering incursions Of the Hungarians, Patzinaks, and 
Komans, who fell upon the dispersed bands of the Crusaders, and 
would in all probability have destroyed the whole expedition, had 
not the imperial officer who commanded at Naissos saved the vreater 
part, supplied them with rations, and sent them forward to Constan- 
tinople. But that hundreds of unarmed pilgrims, and of the women 
and children, were seized and sold as slaves to pay for the ravages 
committed by the plunderers, cannot be doubted. <A still more 
numerous body of pilgrims soon followed, under the personal 
guidance of Peter the Hermit himself. ‘Though supplied with pro- 
visions by the governor of Naissos, this body committed such dis- 
orders that at last they were attacked by the garrison of Naissos, 
and only seven thousand reached Consti intinople with Peter. These 
first divisions of the Crusaders were not so numerous nor powerful as 
to excite any alarm in Alexius, who had often encountered more nu- 
merous armies of Patzinaks, Komans, ‘Turks, and Normans; and as 
le expected to turn their services to his advantage, he received 
Peter the Hermit with kindness, and supplied his followers with 
provisions. But the ravages committed by these unprincipled bands 
in Servia, Bulgaria, and Thrace sowed the seeds of a deep-rooted 
hatred of the western nations in the hearts of the Sclavonian and 
Greek subjects of the Byzantine empire.” 

It is more than possible, that to this cause is to be in part 
attributed the intense feeling of repugnance to the very thought 
of ecclesiastical union with Rome, which burnt in the Greek 
people till the last hour of their existence as a nation. What- 
ever advances were at times made by a few of their sovereigns 
and clergy towards subinission to the Pope, were frustrated by 
an unconquerable aversion on the part of the multitude, so 
spontancous and lasting, that it seems as if it were the only 
national sentiment of which the Greeks asa people were ca- 
pable. lew of those who inflict wrongs upon others are aware 
of the strength and duration of traditional hatred, 

One of the most remarkable of the Byzantine historians, 
Anna Comnena, the daughter of the Emperor Alexius Comne- 
hus, in her life of her father, has recorded her impressions of 
the contrast between the Crusaders and her own fellow-coun- 
trymen. In the following extract, Mr. Finlay describes the 
intercourse between the races. His chief authority being 
Anna Comnena herself, it is to be taken as somewhat of an ex 
parte statement, ~~ as far from doing adequate justice to the 
Crusaders. Still, it is not difiieult to discern the exact truth 
through the olouied medium : 


“© The conduct of Alexius towards the Crusaders was certainly 
deficient both in candour and prudence, but he had a very difficult 
part to act; and it must be admitted that all his fears and distrust 
were fully justified by the rapine of the private soldiers, who plun- 
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dered his subjects, and the insolence of the chiefs, who insulted 
his authority. The memorable anecdote of the insolence of a petty 
French chieftain, who has been supposed by Ducange to have beena 
count of Paris, and who rudely seated himself on the imperial throne 
at a solemn audience, is familiar both to the readers of history and 
romance. His conduct must have appeared to the Byzantine cour- 
tiers an act of high treason deserving death, and it was regarded by 
the princes of the crusade as an intolerable piece of rudeness anid 
brutality. The Franks and Greeks were at this time in social con- 
ditions which rendered it impossible for them to associate together 
without feelings of mutual contempt. ‘The narration of Anna Com- 
nena enables us to contrast in a curious manner the experienced 
anility of the Byzantine court with the idleness and mental inanity 
of the Western aristocracy. She complains, with great reason, of the 
presumption, vanity, and loquacity of the chiefs, who, considering 
themselves entitled by their rank to converse with the emperor, com- 
pelled him to sacrifice hour after hour of his valuable time listening 
to their pretensions and solicitations. Alexius knew that these men 
were independent chiefs, and he was anxious to avoid giving them 
offence ; for their power so often exceeded their judgment, that the 
neglect ‘of a childish demand or the irritation of an unintentional 
slight might plunge his empire into a dangerous and bloody war. 
The personal behaviour of Alexius was more judicious than his 
political system. He did every thing to conciliate the nobles, and 
his patience, good-humouwr, and liberality overcame many difficul- 
ties; but his hes th suffered from the fatioue of the interminable 
audiences he gave the leaders amidst the toils of his other occupa- 
tions. The silly loquacity of men who wasted their days in idle 
talk and vain boasting made a very unfavourable impression on the 
Byzantine nobles, whose social intercourse retained much of Ro- 
man gravity, formalised by Oriental ceremony. The chiefs of the 
Crusade also displayed an eagerness to obtain money and presents 
from the emperor. ‘T'ancred, the flower of Norman chivalry, openly 
expressed his disgust at the rapacity of his companions. When 
solicited to do homage to Alexius, which he would fain have avoided, 
he could not repress his sneers at their venality. Looking one day 
at the magnificent tent of the emperor, which all were admiring, 
Tancred exclaimed, ‘If Alexius would give me that tent full of 
money, and as much more as he has given to our princes, I might 
think of doing him homage.’* 

“The feudal nations and the subjects of the Byzantine empire 
formed different estimates of the exigencies of society. Political 


Anna Comnena speaks again of the endless talking of the Franks, yAworaryla, 
at page 436, where she gives an interesting account of the annoyance their con- 
duct caused to Alexius. She represents the proud chivalry of the West as a mob 
of overgrown children, who talked incessantly, without any idea of the value of 
time, and as barbarians who were ruled by their passions without any sense of 
the duties of their position. The conduct of the Crusaders in war, which was a 


subject they pretended thoroughly to understand, proves that the judgment of 
the princess was not too severe. 
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order, security of property, and the supremacy of the judicial ad- 
ministration, were, in the opinion of the Eastern Christians, the true 
objects of government. Personal independence, and the right of 
each noble to redress his wrongs with his own sword, were the 
most valuable privileges of freemen, in the opinion of the Frank 
nations. ‘Phe authority of a central administration, which made 
the most powerful nobles submit to the Jaw, was regarded by the 
feudal barons as an intolerable despotism; while the right of pri- 
vate war, as it existed in western Europe, was considered by the 
Grecks as a state of anarchy suitable only to a society of lawless 
bandits. Nor were the feelings of the Eastern and Western clergy 
towards one another calculated to infuse any addition of Chris- 
tian charity into the intercourse of the Greeks and Franks. The 
unfounded and arrogant pretensions of the Popes excited the op- 
position of the whole Greek Church, and were ably exposed by its 
more learned members. The general ignorance of the Latin clergy 
raised feelings of contempt, which were changed into abhorrence 
when the Greeks beheld men calling themselves bishops, clad in 
coats of mail, riding through the streets on fiery chargers, and re- 
turning from battle covered with blood. On the other hand, the Latin 
priests despised the astern clergy as a time-serving and slavish 
body, utterly unfit to uphold the dignity of the priesthood; and they 
condemned those doctrines as heretical which taught that the clergy 
were bound to submit to the civil magistrate. In addition to these 
incongruities, the rival nations mutually reproached one another as 
insolent, false, and treacherous.” 


As may be supposed, the influence of the Greek Church 
on the political condition of the empire is a subject which 
has attracted Mr. Vinlay’s particular attention. He has many 
incidental remarks on the tendencies of nationalism in religion 
which are full of instruction, and which are not the less impor- 
tant because he himself evidently does not always sce their full 
force. With no predisposition, moreover, in favour of Rome, 
he is forcibly struck with the contrast presented by what he 
terms * the Papal Church” to the servile and stereotyped cha- 
racter of the schismatic Grecks. ‘* The Greek Church,” he 
says, When narrating the reign of Alexius Comnenus, * unlike 
the Roman, has generally been the servile instrument of 
princes.” In this debased condition he recognises one of the 
most powerful causes of the decay of the empire itself. It is 
not often that historians bring to their task the penetration and 
candour which are displayed in the following passage. We 
can only regret that Mr. Finlay should have deformed it by 
his baseless assertion that the * Papal Church” at one period 
would have arrested the impulse it had formerly given to 
socicty : 


“ The decline of the Byzantine empire must also be considered 
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as closely connected with the identification of the Greek Church 
with the Roman administration. ‘This union of the ecclesiastical] 
with the civil government may be also dated from the last years of 
the Dasilian dynasty. It was consummated after the complete se hism 
of the Greek and Latin Churches in 1653, which was untortun: itely 
effected by the Patriarch Michael Keroularios, with a degree of vio- 
lence that implanted a deep hatred in the breasts of the priesthood 
of the rival sects. By this union of the ecclesiastical with the poli- 
tical administration, the power and influence of the Greek aristo- 
cracy was greatly extended and strengthened, but the spirit of the 
government was ‘rendered more exclusive and bigoted. The By- 
zantine emperors, as they identified the ecelesiastical with the civil 
administration, always held the eastern clergy in a state of abject 
dependence on the imperial power. ‘They used the Chureh as a 
ministerial department of government for the religious affairs and 
the education of the people. So that, when the loss of Sicily and 
Italy and the hostility of Armenia had excluded men of education 
be longing to these countries from the hivher ecclesiastical charges 
at Constantinople, the general ignorance of the other subject- races 
threw every ecclesiastical office into the hands of the Greeks, who 
converted the oriental Church into a national monopoly. From that 
period the administration of public affairs displayed an excess of 
bigotry from which it had been generally free in preceding ages, 
The union of the Church and State erew constantly more intimate, 
and the Greeks, having no rivals in official power, became more 
blindly prepossessed in favour of their own national pre judices and 
ecclesiastical practices. ‘This exclusive national spirit, combining 
religion with politics, has ever since proved a misfortune to the 
Greek race. During the latter years of the Byzantine empire it 
prevented the people from learning those new social and religious 
ideas which were then beginning to enlarge the oo gence and the 
energies of the people in western Europe. The religious hatred 
with which the Greeks regarded every nation et po Spa ee 
the Papal supremacy led them to reject many social, political, and 
ecclesiastical reforms that originated in Catholic countries. The 
twelfth century did much to improve the condition of the Western 
nations, but nothing to improve that of the Greeks. The conse- 
quence was that the arbitrary power of the Byzantine emperors was 
exercised without any civil or ecclesiastical restraint; for the Greeks 
repudiated every principle of civil liberty, and every ecclesias- 
tical declaration in favour of the rights of humanity, as heretical 
and revolutionary innovations, introduced by the Popes to further 
their own ambitious projects. It must be remembered that the 
Papal Church was at this time often actively engaged in defending 
freedom, in establishing a machinery for the systematic administration 
of justice to the people, and in impressing men with the full value 
of fixed laws for the purpose of restraining the abuses of the tem- 
poral power of princes. In short, the Papal Chureh was then the 
ereat teacher of social and political reform, and those who scorned 
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Papel Church would have fain arrested the progressive impulse it 
had viven to society a century or two later. ‘The Greeks prided 
themselves on thetr conservative e, or, as they called it, their Roman 
spirit. By clinging sup erstitio isly to antiquated formulas, they re- 

sect eomenns of alleviating the evils of a ruinous political fabric, 

‘and refusea to better therr cond ition by entering on pi ithis of reform 
madieated by the . estern nations, who were already emerging from 
their social deeradation. While the rest of Europe was actively 
striving to i a happier future, the Greeks were gazing back- 
ward on what they considered a more glorious past. This habit of 
appropriating to themselves the vammeneG glories of the Roman em- 
pire, or of ancient Greece, created a feelin: 5 ne self-suflicie ney which 
repudiated reform mn the latter di LVS of the VE intine empire, and 
which has ever since retarded th progress of the modern Greeks in 


x sissies gall tea am ehesitent ” 
the career of buropr n civilisation, 


rejected the idea of progress; the 


Oceasionally, at the same time, a better and nobler spirit 


was discernible in individuals among the clergy. It remained, 
nevertheless, confined to individuals. No general movement 


ever resulted from the zeal or selt-saerificee of the few. The 


lesson is most striking. We stronely recommend its teaching 
to the atte ntion of our Anetiecan re ade rs, Who would fain com- 
fort themselves with an imagined brotherhood with a pure and 
apostolical Church, disdaining the authority of Rome. Grant- 
hat ean be said as to the o¢ share manifestations of 
Christian principles among the Byzantine Greeks, 
the fact cannot be gainsaid, that as a body they have proved 
to be as ineapable of sree 1}. moral and intellectual reform, 


as if from the very first they | liad known no origin but the will 
of a despot. Such incidents as the following are rare indeed: 


The Empress [rene died in 1241, and two years after her 
death, the emperor married Anna, the natural daughter of the 
Emperor Fre derie I. of Germany. Anna was extremely young ; 
and an [talian lady, called Marchesina, accompanied her as direc- 
tress of her court and mistress of the robes, according to our En- 
lish phrascolo ry. ‘The Emperor John fell passionately in love with 
this lady. who soon received the honours conferred in courts on the 
Wistress of the sovercien, and was allowed to wear the dress re- 
served for members of the imperial family. ‘The emperor was 
severely blamed for his conduct; and the force of public opinion 
upporting the religions authority of the Greek clergy, enabled 
br tga Ble Mnmidas to 6 ive M: arche sina a severe rebuke. Ble ‘mM- 


midas had decorated the church of the monastery of which he was 
abbot so richly that it was generally visited by the courtiers. One 
day, while the abbot was performing divine service, the imperial 
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mistress passed with her attendants and resolved to view the church . 
but Blemmidas, informed of her approach, ordered the doors to ws 
closed, declaring that with his permission an adulteress should never 
enter the church. Marchesina, enraged at so severe a rebuke, in- 
flicted so publicly, hastened to the palace, threw herself at her lover's 
fect, and begged him to avenge the insult. John’s love had not ob. 
scured his reason, and he felt the reproof was deserved: his only 
reply was, § The abbot would have respected me, had I respected 


myself,’ ” 


Amidst the lenge series of stories of intrigue, violence, and 
national decadence, it is not a little striking to contemplate 
the combined advance of the still youthful Mahomet tan power 
upon the feeble old Greeks. Mr. Finlay mentions one of the 
devices put in practice for giving efliciency to the Ottoman 
‘Turkish tribes, which is undoubtedly one of the most curious 
things in all history. ‘I'o an age like our own, which has lost 
so much of the old conviction of the necessity of carly and 
complete training for the young mind, the account of the 
scheme put In practice by the first of the Ottoman branch of 
the ‘Turkish sultans is full of instruction. It shows what 
unity, obedience, and intellectual and physical vigour will effect 
among men: 

‘The nucleus of the Ottoman empire was the househokd of 
Orkhan; and the primary object of his legislation was to concen- 
trate the whole strength of his government within his palace-walls. 
Ile effected this in a most singular manner, by educating all the 
civil servants of the administration, and the best oflicers and soldiers 
of his army, as members of his family, after having annihilated every 
other domestic tie which connected them with their natural parents 
and with the place of their birth. ‘The object of Orkhan was to 
form the ablest and most energetic instruments of his will. His 
brother and vizier, Aladdin, attained the desired end by the orga- 
nisation of the tribute-children, whom he moulded into a community 
more obedient to the sultan than the Jesuits to the popes, and equally 
able as instruments of authority, which knew no moral responsibility 
but to the will of its master. ‘The portion of the tribute-children 
trained for service in the administration rivalled the Jesuits in intel- 
lectual superiority, as the corps of janissaries surpassed in deeds of 
arms the exploits of the military orders of Christian knights. To 
the education of the tribute-children we must ascribe the chief 
streneth of the Ottoman empire, in as far as it proved superior to all 
contemporary governments. By them, or rather by their organisation, 
a vast variety of races both of Mohammed: ins and Christians were 
held toge ther by as firm a grasp as that by which imperial Rome 
held her provinces , and the standard of the suitan was carried vic- 
toriously into the heart of Europe and Asia, and far along the shores 
of Africa. Never was such a power reared up so rapidly from such 
scanty means as were possessed by Orkhan and his vizier, when 
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they conceived the bold idea of exterminating Christianity by edu- 
cating Christian children. 

In order to supply subjects for this extraordinary treat- 
ment, a tribute of children was imposed by Orkhan on every 
Christian district which he conquered. They were collected 
when about eight years old, lodged in the sultan’s palace, and 
instructed by able teachers chosen by himself or his advisers. 
As their characters and physical capacities showed themselves, 
they were divided into two classes, to be trained accordingly. 
One class was educated for civil ¢ ploy ment, and from them the 
various Officials, even to the secretaries of the departineits and 
iniiisters of state, were chosen; the others were brought up 
to be soldiers, and formed the celebrated and terrible, but now 
destroyed, body of Janissaries. Originally, one theusand was 
the number of these military neophyte es; but the amount soon 
reached twelve thousand. ‘The youth o princes of the royal 
family were also educated on the same system. Mr. Finlay 
says that this child-tax was submitted to by the Greek Chris- 
dans with little opposition, their countrys “denies. laid waste wath 
ar, and th: “ families bei He often in danger of perishing from 
unine during the civil wars of the op posing Byzantine empe- 
rors. The children-tribute was enfores d for about 300 yeais. 

The personal history of the byzantine sovercigus is, as may 
be supposed, full of scandals, quarrels, intrigues, an " blood- 
shedding. Few ef them were men of any strength or nobleicss 
of mind, and their thin yes Were almost as unstable as those of 


7 


’ . . 4 7 . - a } 
tic cmpecrors of old Rome in its most agitated tlmes; With 


ti:ls difference, that the part usualiv played by the army in 
litome was commonly enacted by family rivals and powerlul 
courtiers in Constantinople. It is to be remarked also, that 
women were often prominent actors in the royal and state his- 
tory of the Greek empire. Of one of these, Euphrosyne, the 
wife of Alexius I[]., 2 woman of great nana and abilities, 
but of scandalous morals, ML. Vinlay records an anecdote 
Which showed how superstition mingled with the vices of the 
day, and helps to account for the destruction which has fallen 


upon the works of antique art in Constantinople : 


VN 
i" 
he 


* ‘The belief in magic and the power of incantations was so ge- 
neral, that it excited little oonye se at Constantinople when Euphro- 
syne, in order to insure the h: appy issue Of some of her divinations, 
thought fit to order a bronze boar about to engage a lion, which 
formed one of the finest ¢roups of ancient sculpture in the hippo- 
drome, to be mutilated by cutting off its snout, and many other 
works of ancient art to be broken in pieces.” 


The viees of the court are always more or iess at once the 
result and the stimulus of the vices of the people; and when- 
VOL. Ll.-—-NEW SERIES. | 
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ever we get a glimpse of the feelings of the Greck multitude, 
they are usually in accordance with the follies or crimes of 
their rulers. The death of the Emperor Andronicus I. is 
an illustration of what a nominally Christian people is capable 
of, It is true, that ifany man could deserve such hideous 
treatment, Andronicus was justly served ; but what shall we 
think of a state of society in which such duit were possible ? 


“* We have not ventured to deseribe the torments Andronicus 
had often inflicted on his victims when he made a public display of 
his worst acts of cruelty ; but the people now showed that they had 
been apt scholars. Isaac allowed the old emperor to be dragged 
by the chain from his prison, to be conducted through the streets of 
the ¢ apital, undergoing every insult, and then to be tortured in the 
most inhuman manner. ‘The populace, headed by the relations of 
those whom he had put to death, among whom the women were con- 
spicuous, beat the old man in the cruelest way, tore his hair from 
his head and his beard from his face. The Emperor Isaac insulted 
him when he was brought into his presence, and ordered his right 
hand to be eut off and his 1 ight eve to be put out. After this treat- 
ment he was thrust back into prison, where he remained more than 
a day without food or attendance. At last he was led out, and aban- 
doned to the people for execution, who put out his remaining eye, 
and conducted him to the place where le was to suffer, mounted on 
a lean camel. Crowds tollowed throwing stones at him, beating 
him with long poles, and pricking him with spears. Hot water was 
thrown from the windows on his head, and he was compelled for 
hours to suffer tortures which nature recoils from recording. At last 
he was taken to the hippodrome, and hung up by the feet between 
two columns, near 2 group of ancient sculpture representing a she- 
wolf and a hyena, where his sufferings were terminated ‘by two 
Latin soldiers, who plunged their swords into his heart. Androni- 
cus had borne all his torments with the greatest fortitude, exclaim- 
ing only at intervals, ‘Lord have merey upon me, and bruise pot a 
broken reed!’ ” 


That we may not be thought unjust to the Greeks, we 
conclude with Mr. Finlay’s account of what they themselves 
sullered from the Crusaders, when Constantinople was sacked, 
in the year 1208, by the Latins. ‘The reality of these horrors 
is testified by no less an authority than Pope Innccent IL. 
sie 


‘The Byzantine troops laid down their arms on receiving as- 
surance of personal safety. Guards were then placed over the i im- 
perial treasury and the arsenal; but the troops and sailors were 
allowed to plunder we city without restraint. The insolence of 
Victory was never mo ‘ haughtily displayed ; every crime was per- 
petrated without bsg The houses of the peaceful citizens were 
plundered, their wives dishonoured, and their children enslaved. 
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Churches and monasteries were rifled ; monuments of religious zeal 
were defaced; horses and mules were stabled in temples whose 
architectural magnificence was unequalled in the rest of Europe. 
The ceremonies of the Greeks were ridiculed; the priests were in- 
sulted ; the sacred plate, the precious shrines in which the relics of 
martyrs and saints were preserved, the rich altar-cloths, and the 


jewelled ornaments, were carried off. ‘The soldiers and their female 


companions made the Church of St. Sophia the scene of licentious 
orgies; and Nicetas recounts with grief and indignation that ‘ one 
of the priestesses of Satan’ who accompanied the Crusaders, seated 
herself on the patriarch’s throne, sang ribald songs before the high 
altar, and danced in the sacred edifice, to the delight of the infuri- 
ated soldiery. It is not necessary to detail all the miseries suf 
tered by the unfortunate Greeks; Pope Innocent III. has left a 
description of the scene so horrible that it will hardly bear a literal 
translation.’’* 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPITY, &c 


The Clifton Tracts. Vol. 4. (Burns and Lambert.) It is now 
nearly four years since the C lifton Tracts were begun ; wl during this 
period there have been issued nearly eighty numbers. The whole series 
is now announced as complete in four volumes, in w hie h the tracts are 
arranged according to the order of their subjects; the first volume con- 
tains about a score of tracts, cach one independent in itself, but all 
more or less concerned with the English and Foreign Reformation, and 
forming together a tolerably complete history, suited for popular use, 
of that most calamitous event. The second volume is also historic al, 
and treats of the most important of those facts upon which misrepre- 
sentations of history are so prevalent in this country; such as the 
” inquisition,” for instance, ** The Massacre of St. Bartholomew — 
“The Temporal Power of the Pope,” &e. &e, The third and most 
bulkv volume contains tracts on various points of Catholic doctrine ; 
and in the fourth are collected both the Library of Christian Devotion 
and the Entertaining and Instructive Library. 

These traets, being written by many different anthors s, are of course 
of unequal merit; but taken as a whole, we have heard but one opinion 
expressed as to their eminent practical usefulness, We are inclined to 


* Tlludque longe gravins reputatur quod quidam nec religioni nee stati nec 
sexui pepercerunt, sed fornicationes, adulteria et incestus in oculis omnium exer- 
centes, non solum maritatas et viduas, sed et matronas et virgines Deoque dicatas 
exposuerunt spurcitiis garcionum. Nec imperiales suffecit divitias exhaurire ac 
diripere spolia majorum pariterque minorum, nisi ad Eeclesiarum thesauros, et 
quod gravius est, ad ipsarum possessiones extenderetis manus vestras, tabulas 
argenteas de altaribus rapientes, et violatis sacrariis, cruces, iconas et reliquias 
asportantes, ut Grecorum Ecclesia, quantumeunque pe rsecutionibus affligatur, 
ad obedientiam apostolice sedis redire contemnat, que in Latinis non nisi prodi- 
tionis exempla et opera tenebrarum aspexit, ut merito illos abhorreat plusquam 
canes.—Cesta Innocentit 111. p. 57, ed. Baluze, 
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regret ee at there is not a larger portion of them suited to the literary 
wants, or rather to the intellectual capabilities, of the very poorest and 
most une shaiaa d amonest us; but the Editors seem rather to have aimed 
at addressing themselves to another and perhaps almost more important 

class, men of intelligence but of little intormation,—shrewd thoughtful 
men, who are not unwilling to rise superior to those violent anti-Catholic 
prejudices in which their forefathers lived and died, if only the means 
wre set before them for forming a true and just estimate of facts and 
arguments. Such persons are to be tound in vreat and increasing num- 
bers in all our large manufacturing bowen ; and it is scarcely possible 
to over-estimate the influence which they will one day exercise upon 
the social and po litical condition of our COULTPY. We re joice there tore 
autany thing w hic lh seems to promise, or at least to render possible, the 

ditfusion wmonest this class of really true and trustworthy information 
on the most import: unt subje Cts 5 and many of the Tracts in this Series, 
more especially in the Historical Library, appear to us admirably suited 
for such a purpose. The facts or reasoning which they contain are 
clearly stated, and expressed in plain forcible language. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATUR 


Poems, by W.C, Bennett (London, Chapman and Tfall). We 
should not have noticed this, the production of a very minor minstrel, 
and published so long ago as 185i), unless, like Handel’s choice Maden 
it had given us a “tought.” Skimming over its pages, i it occurred to 
ns to ask, what is the ditference between the fetishism of the Hottentot 

ital naturalism of our modern bards?) Why not as well 
put your trust in wisp of hay, a black-beetle, or a tiger’s tooth, as in 
rig of jasmine, a box of mignonette, or a daisy?) Why not a pro- 
tective inflnenee in an old shee, as well as “a bond beyond the thoueht 


fiman betwixt a flower” an young lady?) Nat we is beautiful, and 
its vlories sueee-t various feclings to the soul: but this eestasy over a 
buttercup, this apotheosis of small celandine,” is either intolerable 


affectation, or else fetishism: in these who have no other God but 
nature—and now-a-days their name is legion—it is the latter; the fore- 
tore ‘a purity a majesty ot 
(rod, vrovels in the most cata -entimentalism before the flower and 
the leaf. ‘The mind which rejects the patronage oi “the B ie d Virgin 
and the Saints, as unworthy the dign ity of humanity, rejoices In belic v- 
ine itself connected Ly some magical and magnetic bond of association 
with trees and stones. When religion is derided, man falls back upon 
talismans; when he will not be euided by the grace of God, he delivers 
himself up to the influence of any thing in nature that his sickly fancy 
's first struck with. Mr. Bennett is bitten with this mani: 1, and in his 
verses is a humble initator of Wordsworth, with whose love of nature 
he tries to associate the modern socialistic universal philanthropy. 


' oe ° } ° 
rend which Is sh MCiCss as a oe s 


Lectures on Gold, for the instruction of Emigrants about to proceed 

» Australia. De livered at the Museum of Pr: ctical Geology. Second 
Edition. (London, Bogue. Price 2s. 6¢.) Six leetures delivered by six 
ditterent professors, In which the clementary principles of geology in 
veneral, and the geological characteristics of Australia in partic ular, are 
xplained to working men, and all the sigus of the existence of the 
pre cious metals, together with the mode of digging them and separating 
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them from their matrices, are fully set forth. The last lecture treats of 
the history and statistics ot eold-consur uption and supp ly, and shows 
that we nee ‘dl not antic ipate any perce ptible de pre ciation in its value by 
the discover ies © { the stores ot ( ‘alitorni: a and Austri alia, 


Eucyclopedia Bibliegrapiic a, v library manual of theological and 
ceneral literature, and guide to books for authors, preachers, students, 
and literary men, by James Darling (London, Darline. Col. 3328), 
This is a catalogue a of the extensive and useful clerical sub- 
scription-libr: iry of Mr. Darling, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
which, thoueh contaluing far too great a proportion of the senseless 
ruby sbish of Protestant divine <,—even down tu sueh smal! fry as **Charlotte 
Elizabeth,” the authoress of ** Peeps at Puseyites,”’ wid the like,—ever 
to rank as a well-balanced and select eolleetion, is yet suilicienily rich in 
patristic and deep theological literature to make it well worth the atten- 
tion of the Catholic student { The | library was used by Mr. Waterworth, 
in his late edition of * ‘The ] ‘aith of Catholies,” and he found it “to 
contain, as far as the first five conturies are concerned, an almost per- 
fect collection” of patristic theology. The catalogue is prepared with 
ereat care, ond ts altogether very well got up. 


1 Military Zour in Luropean Furkey, the Crinca, and the ustern 
Shores o} ‘the lack Sea: iniciudin: Fr ULES across tie Balken into Bul- 
enria, and exeursions in the Turkish, Russian, and Persian provinces 
of the Caucasian range ; with strategetical observations on the probable 
scene of the operations of the allied expeditionary foree, by Major- 
Cieneral A. I’, sJracini aT (Maps. 3 vols, Loudon, Lonemans). We 
transeribe the whole of this long title, as giving the best insieht into 
the nature of the work, which in its deseriptive portions is terse and 
business-like, emel im its proies ional parts appears to aflord the ex- 
planation of what has been Gone and what has been leit undone in the 
Black Sea, to the perplexity of impatient newspaper-rcaders at home. 


The Life of Marguerite @ Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, &e., by 
Martha Walker Freer. (2 vols. pp. 501 and 512, London, Hurst and 


Blackett Vhe sister of Francis I., the ally of the Crescent against 
the Cross, herself also tavourable to the risine heresv of the sixteenth 


contury,—this womanly and poetical queen may be expceted to find 
favour in the eyes of the Briush pubhe, th nage ve question whether 
the interest of ber dite will carry many readers throueh these lone 

wt 4 es is 4? : , 7 ’ : 
volumes. We ainust, however, say of them, that they are carefully com- 


piled, and full ef interestine details: though the authoress is tond oft 


hndine proots of the Protestantism of her subject In eve ry this iv, how- 

ever p. roblematic All that can be all geod tor it is, that she tried to 
mitigate the horrors of the s weap and the stake which the civil powers 
were putting into force against the heretics, and that her writings con- 


tain some protests against the ec sainatunticn abuses of the day. She 
never renounced her faith, and died in the communion of the Church ; 
sie was attended by several priests, one of whom was Olivier, as our 
authoress says, vol, ii. p. 505; and yet two pages on, because she made 
her confession only to one religious, our authoress doubts whether she 
died as a Catholic at all. “ [fon her deathbed she wished to abjure the 
principles which she had striven hoa. 7: ife to maintain” (though she 
never professed them) © both by her writings and example, why was not 
her recantation received and recorded by some prelate or other person. 
age whose reputation would have placed his testimony above ae 
instead of a monk so obscure that his name is never mentioned j 


history, except as the witness of this alleged fact? Was her sie 
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tion so insignificant, that a friar only was present during her last 
mom mts to grant her absolution? &e.” It sienifies ve ry little to the 
Church whether any given individual, queen or beggar, died penitent 
or impenitent; so we will not disenss the question with regard to Mar- 
enuerite, But ean any thing show more clearly the wonderful mis- 
apprehension of Protestants with regard to the use of the Sacraments 
than the above quotation? A person who has led a bad lite is hardly to 
he thoueht to have yepentes unless a creat fuss is made about his 
rece ption of the last rites of the Chureb, and prelates and crandees are 
introduced in procession to his bedside, to hear a publie confession, and 
to vive absolution in the way of a solemn ecclesiastical tunction. These 
rites are for the benefit of the individual soul, not for the satisfaction of 
the curiosity of gossips. 

Three Years’ Cruise in the Australian Colonies, by R. EF. Malone, 
(London, Bentley.) The author is a paymaster in the navy, and has 
a ereat taste for collecting statistical information on all kinds of sub- 
jects; thus his book eontains a great deal of valuable information, 
though he is not sufficiently a master of style to be able to make it 
interesting. In places his grammar ts hopelessly confused. 


Clara Morison, a tale of South Australia during the Gold Fever, 
(2 vols. London, J. W. Parker.) This is a good tale, though the 
suthoress is rather a blue, and so makes all her heroines too literary, 
She is very Scotch, and not a very elegaut writer; but the story is 
nnobjectionable, aud worth reading, 


Narrative of a Journey through Syria and Palestine in 1851 and 
852, by C.W. M. Van de Velde, late Lientenant Dutch R.N. (2 vols. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood.) Xr. Van de Velde should be called Maw. 
worm, We never opened a book which is so disgustingly full of the 
peenliar eant of the Protestant religious world: and there is but one 
halfpeuny worth of bread to this intolerable deal of slush. This Duteh 
Calvinist. this believer in an impossible ( 10d, who is the eause of Cain’s 
sin as really as of the justice of Abel, though he owns .liimself to be 
“tossed about by unbeliet’ on the oce: tn | of grace,’ yet speaks of his 
neighbours as if he alone was on the rock; from which, like Lucretius, 
he telt it sweet to ¢ ontemplh ite the rest of the world struecling in the 
waves, and to pity th eir benighted ignorance of the true God. We can’t 
make out what made him go to the Holy Land. ‘ A geometrical sur- 
vey of the ground in io barren regions, amid that I: awless population, 
mder such a burning sun... . is the chief object of my undertaking .... 
not to awaken sacred emotion s by the conte mpl ition of those hallowed, 
hut often so dee ply profaned spots. Such emotions are the work of His 
Hfoly Spirit, and d lepend not on particular places or objects.’ His one 
idea seems to be to try to throw diseredit on all the local traditions ot 
Palestine ; he set out with this intention,—as one may see from lis con- 
versation with M. de Sauley at the commencement of his travels,—and 
consistently earried it through. According to him every trace of Jesus 
Christ is swept away from the Holy Places; and he is glad rather than 
— rwise that it se be $0. Wer ally cannot give his reasons tor 
disagreeing with M. de Sauley’s particular couclusions, for we own that 
we ye it menue impossible to wade throueh his volumes. His 
chief principle, however, seems to be, that all traditions must neces 
sarily be false: while his principal vocation is evidently to preach ser- 
mons—and such sermons! we were about to transcribe a few sentences, 
but they are too nonsensical, ‘This gentleman has quite put off the oli 
man of a Jack-tar, and has clothed himself with all the characteristics 
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of a Protestant missionary ; not the least of which is his great fear of 
getting wet through, and his determination to run no risk whatever: _ 
was days at Malta, and talks sentimentally about St. Paul’s shipwreck, 
but did not go to visit the spot for fear of ‘the rain! 


Evenings at Antioch, with Sketehes of Syrian Life, by ¥F. A. Neale 
(London, Eyre and Wiliams), After a preliminary description of the 
town and environs of Antioch, and of the great earthquake of 1822, the 
author, who attributes lis pleasant standing with the Antiochenes to 
his being ‘tno Jesuit,” gives us an account of seven evenings spent in 
different societies in that city, With the doleful ballads and tales that 
were recited by the professional bards and story-tellers on those oc- 
easions, in which he ailects a dashing jovial style, ill-assorted with his 
Oriental materials. The book may serve to amuse tor an hour, but is 
of no real worth. 


Ksop’s Fables: a new version, chiefly from original sources, by 
T. James; with more than 100 illustrations by J. Tenniel (London, 
Murray). A good edition of fables, both ancient and modern: the 
translator adheres to no particular version, and abridges and interpolates 
at pleasure; the morals are either omitted, or reduced to a proverbial 
form; the illustrations are good, but hopelessly inferior to those of 
M., Grandville to La Fontaine’s Fables, W hich Mr. Tenniel has evidently 
seen. Tle has not halt the fun of the Frenchman, nor half his power of 
humanising the animal interlocutors. Jlowever, Mr. Teuniel is evi- 
deutiy at home with donkeys, witness the illustrations at pp. 94, 142-4 
which are very good. At p, 138 there is a good human fivures but in 
ceneral, with all his facility, there is very little real fun in this artist. 
Some of our readers may require to ve informed that Mr. Tenniel is the 
suecessor of Mr. R. Doyle as one of the artists of Punch. 


A Hero of our own Tines, from the Russian of Lermontot — 
Bogue). Five short tales, illustrative of Russian lite in the Caucasus, 
written by a poetical young Russian, who lost lis lite in a duel i in that 
Sclavonie Botany Bar . The Russians, painted by themselves, are not 
much more amiable than when painted by their foes: the book has 
w certain dash, but is painful, and uot over moral. 


Schamyl, the Sultan, Warrior, and Prophet of the Caucasus, from 
he German of Waguer and Bodensiedt (1 udon, Longmans). A hasty 
cometh ation from German sourees, ill-arran ved aud not well translate d; 

but it contains a good deal of information ou the nations of the C aucasus, 
and on the Russian operations there, It torms the 63d volume of the 
Traveller's Library. 

Lady Una and her Queendom; or, Reform at the Right End, by 
the Author of ** Home ‘Truths tor Home Peace” (London, Longmans). 
We should not have mentioned such an insane book as this, except for 
the curiosity of its being a Protestant fancy portrait of a Protestant 

saint; and such a mixture of insipidity and folly, love-making and school- 
teaching! A stranger arrives at a country Vv ills we, Where all Wrongs are 
put right by the talismanic effect of the mention of Lady Una’s name, 
Two lubberly boys quarrel, and the challenge is to come and swear at 
her grave; the culprit trembles, blusters, and confesses. Some moni- 
tress of a National School improves the occasion, and asks her com- 
panions “ What did our own loved Lady Una tell us that God’s word 
said we must do?” .... ** Every face brightene ‘d and solemnised (! ) 
aut this question; and with sweet ‘spiritual electricity, so that the firs 
and dasé were heard together, a soft but heartfelt answer ran round that 
vouthful circle,’ &e. &e. Pretty well, this, ior a mob of National- 
School children, is it not? There is the same nonsensical improbabilit y 
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and feeble-forcible use of italics throughout the volume, which must be 
the production of an author without any faeulties for the appreciation 
of the absurd. The book is an account of the birth, infancy, life, 
main wiles, and death of the Lady Una, whose magic influence is recorded 


ii its beginning. The whole attair is too ridiculous to issue from the 
ae of such sensible publishers as Messrs. Longman. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


Histoire de la Liticraiure frangaise sous la Resiauration, par M. 
Alfred Nettement. 2 vols. 8vo, 10s. (Paris, J. Lecottre.) Nothing is 
more characteristic of the modern French mind than its wonderful 
mastery over forms, Puta Frenchman — In the inazes of a Turk- 
ish town or in ~ chaos of the Hterature L perl lod, it is all one, in an 
incredibly short time the roads are all name » aC lue is provided for the 
labyrinth, cul 7 hes struaneer has no ne d to ask tits Way, and runs in no 
danger of being bewildered. Whether the streets have the most uppo- 


4 a. o a. y*) . ware os see } Tv: o . + — 
sife names eiven them, or whether the logical arrangement is the best or 


most philosophical, Is not the question. To make a confused mass fall 
inte any order at all is of itself (with us) ad rare vite, thoueh it Is one of 
the first neeessities of modern hterature, which hoids its vi vis notin the 
library but on the road, and requires not the old six urs of daily 
study, but the waste tthe of a journey between London wi Liverpool 
between the suburban villa and the ety countine-house 
Whether the S\ stem of trenchaut divisioi - anid tielse it i pigeor n-ho le ‘ 
is as tavourable to truth as it Is to clear views. is a anestion tor atter- 
consideration ¢ it prest nt we have « ity id Say th, Vi xt si 


ttement does 
worthily of his name, and anetomises his subject w . delicate and 
steady hand. Atier pre musing that the history of lite rature cannot be 
eparated from that of the mareh of ideas during the same veriod, 
because it both aets on soetal opinions wud is reacted upon be these 
Op lNlOs, he roes On tO se that the march of ideas has prisse «l through 
three phases inee the sixteenth ste a Mrivate ju idement, or the 


prine ip le of doubt, has been suceessive l\ appli d to religion, to philoso- 


i : 

pliy, and t } Lie ities ; tHe hist resuli dl in Prote: tantisin, the sec ‘ond 1 hh 
neh me LTE eee we at ee 

tree-think or prntict lity, the Cibildat Ta revolution. 3 reviously to thre 

empire of cas na reaction agcinst this last mode of thought set in, 


’ 


which was led Ly three creat writers, —Chat aubriand, De Maistre, and 
De Bonald; and though the emperor discouraged literary polemics, the 

DEI Liter the restoration, the pent-up 
waters flooded forth, and produced a literature which will be always 
remarkable in the history of France. The author then reviews the 
chief writers of POetry Lamartine, Victor Tu: {O, Delavi: one, and Ber- 
history—Giuizet, Stat, Th iers, and Mignet; on 
veligion—Frayssinous anid Lamennais; and on phil osophiy : which he 
divides into the Catholic school, represented by De Maistre, Bonald, 
anid Lamennais ; the eelcetic, by C nand bis followe ‘rs: and the Mate- 
rialists and Sceptics, repr sented | sroussais, St. Simon, and Fourier. 


] 
wnvers; on pone 5 aa 


Then follows the revolution atten uted by M. Villomai in, and the suecess 
OL the new school On the thi atric: cul Stace, The work concludes with a 


eeneral summary, giving _ authors appreciation of the intellectual 


ta 
ealibre of the literature oft iis pe riod, Though we do not always agree 
with his divisions, still less with lis Legitimist tendencies, we cannot do 


’ 


otherwise than recommend the work, as affording an easy and satisfae- 
tory coup-d’wil over its subject trom a Catholic point of view. 








